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snch extracts from the Pro- 
:8 and apologists. 


^^UORFREE co lored population. 

From The Philadelphia North American {Repub.). 

e is aDV one fact established by steadily accu- 
J lat L evidence, it is that the free negro cannot find 
® '.Lnial home in the United States. Be is an exotic 
a congeo ^ aQ(j a) | tbe t jf jr ts of philanthropists to 
amoogs > on American soil, and under American 
D *-° have failed. We know that it is common to attri- 
sS,eS ’tbis failure to the prejudice of the whites, which 
bate a ,| t he attempts ma'te to improve radically aDd 
<^ fea -p-.io the condition of the blacks; but alter all"”- 
F r 7 0 tbi/caase all the influence which it deserves 
* be admitted that it does not explain the almost 
0 real degradation of the colored population iu the 
otes and we must look beyond prejudice and social 
traci’sm, and ,he UDec l aal legislation which may be snp- 
t0 fl ,w from these, for some deeper explanation 
P^g w hich we believe is to be found in the constitution 
~7c negro himself. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the mere circum 
stance of removing the political disabilities under which 
any particular class may happen to labor is sufficient, of 
Veit, to alter and improve their condition. The 
that liberal institutions and laws ||j| 


This was to be expected ; hut they do not stop at this. 
They occasionally cease to scold and “ shriek,” exercises 
strictly in their line, and attempt to reason, which is alto¬ 
gether outside of their vocation. Reason could never 
conduct a Christian to the conclusion that it is necessary 
to church-membership that the candidate should be more 
philanthropic than Paul, who sent back the converted 
fugitive slave to his Christian master (their plan is to 
steal him), or more holy than the Son of Man, who healed 
the slaves and sat at meat with their owners. The follow¬ 
ing specimen of their reasoning you have already laid 
before your readers; but let us look at it again: 

“ If there are twenty-five men in Texas who disapprove 
of slavery, may they not form an association aDd hold 
meetings for scientific or literary or religious purposes, 
aod yet have it a condition that no slaveholder Bhall meet 
with them?” (Zion’s Herald, Boston). 

No, forever no! Texas is a slaveholding State, every 
inch of her wide domain is slave soil, and, by the blessing 
of God, shall be. 

Texas is true to her institutions and to herself, true to 
the South, trne to the slaves, who, in the providence of 
God, have been given her for the development of her 
grand resources, the advantage, emolnment, comfort and 
elevation of the white man, and the physical, social, 
tal and moral advancement of the black. She is tri 
the development of that gracious and benevolent system 
which elevates the heathen cannibal and his children mto 
the civilized, intelligent, contented and happy domestics 
’ i surround ns, who share our homes, our sorrows and 
joys—who minister to us during the working prime 
of their stalwart manhood, and to whom we minister in 
their feeble infancy and frolicksome, thoughtless child¬ 
hood, in their hours of sickness and suffering, and throngb 
the years of burthensome old age. 

Nay, far more than this, a system which lifts them 
from the condition of beastly appetite and gross, devilish 
superstition into bnmble, simple, faithful and most joyous 
worshippers of the true and everlasting God. Bless God 
for such a system 1 Amen and Ameo 1 

N o I the people of Texas are pro-slavery, through and 
through ; we don’t apologize for negro slavery—we glory 
in it; and no society can or shall exist within our wide- 
extended border which disqualifies or stigmatiz. 
slaveholder. Never, never. 

But what does 1 he Pittsburgh Advocate mean ? Hear 
him. 


free to the exercise and development of the faculties io 
eral. aD d according to the nature of these facolties, 
and the innate qualities of the soul, will be the state of 
the man and ot society resulting. Now, so far — **•“ 
colored population of most of the free States a 
cemed there are no laws that trammel their faculties, 
or limit the sphere of their industry. They are at liberty 
to pursue most callings, and to accumulate property. 

The laws extend protection to the person and property 
of the colored man as they do to the whites. And to 
prove this, if proof were needed, it would be easy to 
mention the names of a few persons belonging to this 
class who have grown rich by honest industry. And in 
the lace of snch a state of things, when we fiod the great 
bulk of oar colored population, ninety-nine in a hun¬ 
dred, making a precarious livelihood by contentedly per¬ 
forming the most menial offices, or living in idleness and 
wretchedness, we can hardly fail to attribute it to char¬ 
acteristics of their own. It cannot be doubted that 
enough sympathy is felt for onr colored people to furoish 
them with encouragement and patronage if they bad the 
enterprise to become good mechanics and laborers, and 
the energy to compete with the white laborer. Aod, be¬ 
sides, in the North, there is usually such a demand lor 
lobor us to absorb the supply, and no well-qualified work¬ 
man, unless in periods of depression, need tear to be un¬ 
employed. But we see the blacks duily driven from avo¬ 
cations ooce deemed almost exclusively their owq. It is 
long since they have flourished iu any of the trades, if 
they ever pursued them with success. Within a few 
years they have ceased to be hackney coachmen and 
draymen ; and they are now almost displaced as steve¬ 
dores. They are rapidly losing their places as barbers 
and servants. Ten families employ white servants now 
wheie one did twenty years ago. Whateverexplanaiion 
may be giveD to these facts, the facts themselves caooot 
be denied; and what is to be done with our colored popo- 
latioo, uuless they can be induced to return as colonists 
to the native land of their race, or seek some other 
pical regioo, baffles the wisest of us to say. 

We are led to these remarks by reflecting on the great 
reluctance displayed by the people of the new States 
having tree negroes settle amongst them. There is son 
tiling more in this than mere prejudice or jealousy. It .= 
exbioited iD places where the political sentiments of the 
people are as diverse as in Kansas, Oregon and Iowa. 

It seems as if it were to become a rule, in framing a 
constitution for a new State, to prohibit the residence of 
free negroes. In the case of a slave State it is not diffi¬ 
cult to understand this. The presence of the free negro 
is disadvantageous to the slave. Aod besides, the policy 
of the slave Stales is to discourage manumission, which 
draws from the resources of the State by diminishing the 
Dumber of laborers. But in a free State, where emigra¬ 
tion is invited by holding out every inducement to the 
inhabitants of the old States and to foreigners, this aver¬ 
sion to the presence of colored people caQ only be explained 
by the opinion that has obtained, almost universally, that 
they cuDnot become useful citizens of the Uuitid States; 
or, in other words, that they cannot compete, on equal 
terms, with the white races. 

This opinion is undoubtedly founded on observation. 

It has come to prevail in the free States, in spite of theo¬ 
ries—we had almost said io defiance of the wishes of good 
men everywhere. ADd it is of the utmost importance that 
this truth should be fully recognized by humane and phi¬ 
lanthropic men. We believe that all labors directed to 
the promotion of the welfare of the free colored mao, as 
well as the slave population of this country, will miserably 
fail, unless the troth be borne in mind. We applaud, 
the echo, the movement made iu Russia by the Czar, 
enfranchise the peasant, and raise the serf to the dignity 
of a Irce man ; and this because there is no natural dit- 
ference between the Russian landlord and his servant 
attached to the soil. The latter possesses all the capabi¬ 
lities belonging to the former, and needs ooly that chance 
of development which the restriction imposed by the laws 
forbade him to enjoy. Bat the perplexing problem which 
we in the Uuited States must bring to a practical solu¬ 
tion is wbat is to be done for a race which, io the absence 
cl prohibitory laws, cau make no headway whatever 
for itself; or, at least, none iD the presence of a rac* ~ c 
superior intellectual force and energy? We see 
communities springing up, and absolutely prohibiting the 
residence of a class, marked by peculiar physical and 
moral characteristics, among them, on the condition that 
its members must be a burthen on their resources. We 
see the Bame class at our own doors, as a body, daily be¬ 
coming more helpless. Of all questions, none d 
inore to be well pondered than that which relates 
disposition to be made of the negroes of this American 
comment. Let not a hasty judgment pronounce their 
cote utterly hopeless; nor, on the other band, 1st false 
theories respecting the equal intellectual and moral force 
of the races deceive into a mistaken and injurious policy. 


Our missionaries are safe in foreign lands—won’t the 
stars and stripes protect os io Texas? 

To wbat are we to attribute such language? To the 
weakness of the writer’s mind, or to the immeasurable 
wickedness of a heart totally depraved “ and fatally bent i 
upon mischief?” 

Is it mere “sound and fury, signifying nothing,” or 
does the writer actoally meao to threaten us that North¬ 
ern Methodism, in its reckless ernsade against slavery, 
will invoke the power of the General Government to force 
upon ns an Abolition Church? If he does mean it, his 
wickedoess is neutralized by bis folly. 

I would respectfully suggest to him, however, that he 
had better not come to see it, when he sends “ the stars 
and stripes” into Texas to “protect” Abolition mis 
sionaries. , 

Brother Carnes, permit me, as one of the youngest (not | 
in years, alas!) and least worthy of yonr brethren in the 
Texas Methodist ministry, to thaok you for your frank 
and candid, yet, under the circumstances, very moderate, 
course in this really vexatious affair. 

From the geoeral sileuce of your brethren, it may be 
supposed, e.sewhere, that yon are in advance of yoor 
members and miaistry io the three Texas Conferences; 
that yon stand upon the extreme verge of opinion in this 
matter. Let no man so deceive himself. Neither yon 
nor any other man has said, or is likely to say, in priot, 
one-half as much as the Methodist Church and the people 
at large in Texas feel on the subject. 

Wuuld that I could send a voice of earnest entreaty 
and of warning, solemn os death, to those meddling and 
misguided men, who, in the name of philanthropy, sow 
folly and will surely reap a harvest of wrath—who, in 
. the name of the God of Peace, come tc bring outrage and 
barbers | vio | e nce, 0 f which they will be the first vietims—martyrs, 
not to faith, but to foul, infatuated fanaticism. 

Mark this! The people of Northern Texas will not 
be further persecuted. The sacred name of religion alone 
has thus far shielded you. Renewed aggression they will 
visit with summary punishment, and all the people will 


the annihilating of all human relations among the 
oppressed, conntiDg a man as a beast, a father a9 no father, 
a mother as no mother, and children as having no parents, 
and regarding them all as property, to be bought and 
sold, aod worked aDd branded, and lashed and lacerated 
and murdered with impunity, on the part of their oppres¬ 
sors. Slavery in the colonies was like onr own. It bad 
the same defences, the same sophistries, the same pleas to 
protect itself against the assaults of the friends of justice 
and humanity. The West India planters pretended to 
believe slavery to be a natural relation; pretended to 
believe slavery to be sanctioned by the living God ^pre¬ 
tended to find, in the Old Testament and the New, Divine 
authority for its continuance ; pretended that the sl» v « 
were contented and happy, and would not accept of their 
freedom. Slavery io the colonies was like onr own. The 
slaveholders were fierce and savage men. To interrogate 
their right to hold their slaves set their passions on 
fire of hell; and there was no crime that they were not 
ready to commit against those who dared to rebuke them 
lor their iniquity. They bad all the devilish machinery 
of the institution in their own bands, and consequently 
they imbrued their hands in the blood of the true triends 
of God and man. They burned down the chapels of the 
missionaries; they cast those devoted men into their 
loathsome dungeons; they in some cases caused there 
death, and in other cases banished them from the island, 
so that they could not proclaim the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. i 

Thus, in all these essential features, the AbaUtiotesiS 
of England had to go through the same struggle in which 
we have been engaged for the last thirty years, only ours 
has been a mightier and more tremendous straggle, be¬ 
cause theirs was a straggle against slavery in the colonies, 
Dot in England. It was afar off, and therefore the power 
of the West India planters in England was not what 
the power of the American planters is in our land ; they 
were not present in England to corrupt, to intimidate, to 
overawe, to bribe, to boy up the British people, as such. 
Still, their power was tremendous; it was, for a time, om¬ 
nipotent. It ruled the British Parliament, the British 
Throne, and the British Church; it ruled everything ; 
aDd for twenty-five years it seemed as though little or 
nothing had been gamed as against that power. At last, 
the moment came, almost in the twinkling of an eye, and 
the great revolution, which had been so loDg iD progress, 
was grandly consummated, and every fetter was broken. 

Oar struggle is before as. We are living in a land in 
which one-sixth part of onr mighty population is in chains 
to-day. The Slave Power rotes in Carolina, and the 
Slave Power rules in the Old Bay State. We onreelves, 
as a Commonwealth, are by the side of Georgia aDd 
Alabama. We, as a Commonwealth, have never yet 
consecrated our soil to the footsteps of fugitive slaves. 
Up to this honr, we have not dared to write on our 
statute-book this glorious declaration—The moment any 
slave touches the soil of Massachusetts, he is a freeman, 
and Massachusetts will stand by him to the last! We 
have not come up to that point as yet® Cowards as yet 
before the Slavocracy, pretending toriove Liberty, but 
afraid to assert her claims; pretending, as a people, to 
sympathize with the oppressed, but yet not daring to pre¬ 
vent the slaveholder from taking his prey in onr very pre¬ 
sence ; if he once gets bis hold npoD him, in the name of 
the American Government, we fall down and are as dead 
men before him I 

Well, this is so at present, but it is not always to be 
We are working up to a right position—alas 1 alto¬ 
gether too slowly ; but we are working up to it. W“| 
are a slow, deliberative people. It takes a great deal 
move us. We live in a cold clime, and we are like t 
very granite which we quarry for our building materials ; 


twelve-month, there ceased to be a slave in the British tion to the Anti-Slavery cause, and yet stand aloof from 
dominion. * the radical Garrisonian movement, do not appreciate oar 

And bow was this chaDge brought about? By “ the real position. This question of slavery is the only real 
foolishness of preaching ”; by the incessant application question of American politics as well as of American 
of truth to the mind of the British people, who, thank philanthropy. I do not mean that there are not other 
God, held in their bands the absolute law-making power questions which deserve consideration, but that every 
for the whole Empire; and as soon as the people in the other social and political issue must be held in abeyance 
British islands bad been brought np to a comparatively until this is disposed of. This qaestion must be settled, 
low plane of right feeling on this snbjeet, they inspired and this is no mere abstract assertion of a fanatic dream- 
the members of the House of Commons, they overcame iDg of fature possibilities aod impossibilities, but a living 
the hereditary legislators in the Honse of Peers, and they fact, which no one can doubt who looks at the coarse cf | 
dictated to the Throne, then occupied by William IV., governments. 

who, when Duke of Clarence, had insulted Clarkson, and A few days ago, I was reading how you, Mr. Chairman, 
who, thirty years before that time, stood, as it were, at was dragged through the streets of Boston, like a bea»t, 
the bead of the pro-slavery interest of the country. This and obliged to take refuge iu the jail, because you dared 
showed what could be done in a couDtry where the people assert your convictions io regard to American slavery— 
have a direct power over the government. But in this bow the wealth and respectability of Boston insulted a 
country it was very different. We had here no absolute company of women assembled to consider the same sob- 
power over the slnves in the States ; we coold not elect ject. The wealth and respectability of the Boston of to- 
CoDgressmeD for the purpose of passing a bill for the abo- day hisses from the steps of the Exchange as a fugitive is 
lition of slavery in the States. The party who held the borne past, aod cheers as its Senator, during the proudest 
contrary doctrine, though highly respectable in character, ovation ever rendered to a son of Massachusetts—reo- 
and even eminent in ability, were so few in number that dered, too, ou account of his advocacy of that same cause 
it might be said they did not exist, for any practical pur- —does bis stogie and only act of reverence to the man 
poee. Slavery would be abolished, io some other way. a who once, a quarter of a century before, was hunted 
long time before the people of the Northern States would through the streets by a mob. This same question oi 
be convinced that they had a constitutional right to abo- slavery determines the policy of the national government, 
Ii-h slavery in the States. The work of the Aholitioofots enters into the minutest ramifications of politics, into all 
of this country was therefore vastly more difficult than legislative balls, into all religious bodies, into all benevo¬ 
lo 'of ttie Aoolitiomste of G#at Britain. Here we h>st. associations. Social interests, political questions, 
stood face to face with the slaveholders. As the reverend other than this, are ignored, or ODly considered mciden- 
gentleman who had just so eloquently addressed them tally. Domestic industry languishes, the impartiality aod 
said, the slaveholders were everywhere among ns; they integrity of the bench are sacrificed; State policy—we 
dictated what should be done in the pulpit and in the have none; politics is nothing bnt tricks and evasions, 
Legislative Hall. Slaveiy whispered in the ear of the religion and philanthropy almost a mockery—aod all this 


ministers, as the devil whispered it 


of Eve. The 

devil of slavery lurked io the pews, was concealed under 
the commute->c-table, and stood in the pulpits of the 
nation. Why was this ? It was because of the supreme 
power which the slaveholders bad obtained, by fair means 
or by foul, over the political affairs of the country. It 
was not because the people who sit iu the pews of Massa- 
chusstts love slavery for itself, it was not because there 
average humanity in the Churches of the conn- 


the vain effort to shun this issue, which looms np 
ire and more threatening. Therefore, I believe that 
possibility of progress, in any direction, is involved in 
decision ; and whatever other theories and hopes a 
u may have, he mast first, as a matter of practical 
wisdom, aid in its solution. All talk of reform or of pro- 
ess is an impertinence until this is reached. 

Neutrality is dishonorable, even if it were not impossi- 
* impelled to come upon this platform from 


try, but it was because the Churches represented the respect to my own manhood, no less than from regard to 
respectable, comfortable, wealthy and middle classes of the rights of the oppressed. The discussion ot such ques- 
tbe country—it was because it represented the wealth lions is the school which Providence provides for the 
and industry of the psople, and the people were taught education of the people. The moral stamina of every 
that the prosperity of the North is dependent upon the man is affected by the judgment he proconnces in a great 
maintenance of the present state of things. They know moral contest like that now being waged. Sir, whilst 
they are domg pretty well as tbiDgs are now, aDd, althoagh every element of my nature rises up in condemnation ot 
it might be demonstrated that they would do a great deal the wrong done the slave, I deprecate do less the degrada- 
betterif slavery were abolished, (for nothing could be tiou of the moral sentiment of the Free States, the politics 
plainer than that, aDd nobody would dispute it),yet they without religion, the religion without Christianity, the 
were afraid to do the duly that lies nearest to them, lest whining cant, the slavish subserviency which are gene- 
it should bring some loss or inconvenience to them, rated in our midst, which culminate in “South-Side 
They had “ rather bear the ills they have ”—or, what is Views,” and Fourth of July orations before Young Men’s 
much easier to bear, the ills which others have—“ than Democratic Clabs. 

fly to others that they know not of.” And especially Mr. President, I would, as readily as any one, do 
they hate the agitation of the slavery question, in the homage to eminent social qualities, or to intellectual 
pulpit or out of it, lest it should diminish their dividends, ability, and would be the last one to disturb with the 
or reduce the price of freight, or io some other way inter- voice of criticism, or needless reprehension, the sanctities 
fere with the meaos by which they make their wealth, of private grief. But when the pulpit, the press and the 
This universal selfishness the Abolitionists had to contend bar nnite in holding up a man as a model, it becomes the 
against, which, proceeding from the Slave Power at the duty not less than the right of every man in the comrnu 
South, extended itself to the farthest lumber station of nity to inquire as to the grounds on which it is done. 
M a j ne _ Yon know, sir, and I know, every man knows, that it was 

The speaker said that if the radicalsof England should not the eminent social qualities, the rhetorical brilli mey 
institute o scheme for the eutire revolution of the British or logical acumen of Mr. Choate which led Dr. Adams 
Constitution, for the overthrow of the Qieen and the to recommend him from the pulpit as an example to the 


ml 


JJ __ __ all the South has ever asked of 

you. This is all the Southern Methodists and the people 
of Texas now ask; it is our right, aod, by the help of | 
God, aud at whatever cost, we w.ll have it. Let us alone! 
Why should you trouble us? We have peace iu all 
borders; we have aD efficient ministry everywhere . 
if more are wanted, we have them, good meo, able 
men, mep who have the confidence of the people, and who 
can have Iree access to the slaves, which you cannot have. 
Southern Methodism Deeds no Abolition laborers here. 
She has the love of the people—better than that, thank 
God 1 she deserves that love; and “ the best of all is, God 
with os.” Let us alone! 

Yon shall let us alone. Northern Texas is not alone 
this matter. Texas, at least oo this questiOD, is a unit. 
Suasion, such as yours, canoot reach us, lor we know that 
you are utterly ignorant of the working of the institution 
you are seeking to destroy ; aod coercion, however you 
may talk about the “ protection of the stars and stripes, 
yon will not be mad enough to attempt. Were you to 
attempt it, yon would fiud your efforts more than futile; 

the very first indication of forcible measures, 70,000 
men would spring to arms, nor should they lack a Metho¬ 
dist preacher to pray for aDd preach to them; or, it need 
were, io the absence of a better, to lead them. May God, 
mercy, avert the awful necessity. _ 

ir ._- James C. Wilson. 


SLAVERY AS A RELIGIOUS INSTITUTION. 


LETTER FROM THE REV. J. C. WILSON. 

To Mitor rjf The Texas Christian Advocate. 

bis: Suffering under some indisposition, and forbidden 
by my ■■ medieme man ” to speak or write, there are few 
Provocations that could tempt me into snch an indiscre- 
Doq a 8 this. But even as it was in the days of honest 
D°gberry, so i a it j a these days that some things aaa 
tolerable and not to be endured.” 

Let me, without preface, and by way of getting 
*“st l want to say, briefly recapitulate some ol the more 
notorious actings and doings of the Northern Methodist 
Lhurch toward the South. 

. ‘hey cast 08 out as evil solely because of our connec- 
><tt with domestic slavery, 
they attempted to defraud us of our sht 
,“ rcb property. 

1 hey have zealously striven, and are continually striving 
or ganiz3 anti-slavery Churches within the bounds ol 
'^.Southern border State. , 

this much is from the record; what else they have 
“ ik 6 ’ and are dolD g> is be8t known to the conductors 
, e Un( ierground railroad." 

ism D P ursQaDC ® of their incendiary abolition propagand- 
m, they send missionaries to Northern Texas, aDd, 
rj, e course of time and events, endeavor to organize 
*2?® an Abolition Missionary Conference. 

1 he citizens of the vicinage peaceably assembled 
88 meeting, and having calmly considered the unplea- 
nt emergency thus forced upon them, proceeded to meet 
la Most astonishing moderation, 
for COmmittee 01 citizens was appointed, who, in < 
j®>t.y with their instructions, respectfully informed 
'shop and other clerical gentlemen composing the ( 
ereDce that their labors were not needed, nor their pre- 
“ence by any means desired. 

I he conduct of onr fellow-citizens of N orthern Texas 
characterized by a mildness which would scarcely 
emulated nearer the sea-board; yet, mild as it was, it t__ 
S'e'ted a good deal of severe animadversion, and called 
J,, 00 small amount of pathetic lamentation from 
Of there Methodist press. 


‘tote. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF WEST INDIA 
EMANCIPATION. 

[We copy, from Mr Yebristos'. report 
West'India Emancipation at Abington, Mass ] 

ADDRESS OF WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 

The glorious event which has called us together i- 
worthy of universal commemoration ; not merely because 
800.000 slaves were instantaneously set free, and their 
sh ckles forever broken ; but also because it was the hrst 
public official recognition of the doctrine of human 
brotherhood, ou the part of a great people. N rIiods 
hare had their various epochs, their great distinctive 
events ; bat these have all been national, local—pertain- 
ion to themselves, and not to man as man. Magna Lharta, 
for instance, was for Englishmen; the Declaration ot 
Independence was for Americans ; but the abolition of 
West India slavery was world-wide, as a principle; for 
man as man, recognized as such by solemn declaration ou 
the part of those who had themselves been gmlty of 
grievous oppression. In the spirit of repentance, and io 
Iccordance with the spirit of Christianity, the deed was 
done; lor, if Christianity be anything worthy of accept¬ 
ance, it most be because it holds all human beings equally 
precious in the Bight of God, to be redeemed by the same I 
olood, under the same eternal law, and to be judged 
at the same common tribunal. 1 bold the abolition ol 
British colonial slayer? to have been the great work of 
Christiaoity—Christianity, not as defioed by the Church, 
sanctioned by the State; Christianity, not of forms 
ceremonies, or times, or seasons ; Christianity, pot of 
the Established Church of England, or of any particular 
religious sect; but Christiaoity, as exemplified by Jesus 


doms, and proclaims the jubilee to all who are in bon-1 
dace Under these circumstances, I hail it in the name 
of the Christianity which Jesus taught, as one o its great 
crowning works, and worthy, on that ground, to be uni¬ 
versally Commemorated. For, talk as we may of the 
potency of politico-economical considerations in inducing 
removal of great practical evils-talkas we may of the 
efficiency of political action in any particular^neasure- 
historically, it will remain forever 

slavery was abolished*0? moral ag , e , 

TZ-by truly religious influences going forth from the 
' '--ned consciences and hearts of mdtvidua men and 
,, and moulding public opinion universally m oppo- 
siiion to the continuance of the colossal wrong. If poli¬ 
tico-economical considerations helped to Bettle the ques¬ 
tion, they did not pioneer the way. No vast system 
iniquity has ever been overthrown except it has be 
assailed in the name of the living God, and branded 
sin in the presence of the universe. _ 

The, began in England by denouncing the holding 
insy uco , , : 0D l y B1D and sm contin* 

human bemgsu* b«e as ^ 


it is hard work to operate upon it, bnt, then, it is the 
•material in the world—be most reliable, the most en-1 
durable; and when Massachusetts determines for herself 
that this shall be free soil to every fugitive slave, there 
will be no power in this General Government, no power 
io this country, no power io the world, to make her change 
her position, aod recall her edict. 

We must labor on. We must see to it that the first 
thing we do is to consecrate onr soil to freedom. I hoi I 
it to be strictly impertinent, insnltiDg and ridiculous for a 
Massachusetts man to denounce slaveholding sooth of 
MasoD and Dixon’s line, who, at the same time, is willing 
to allow slave huDting oo the soil of Massachusetts. It 
is preposterous; it is a contradiction in terms. Where 
do you stand? Are you for protecting the fugitive? 
That is the questiou 1 Are you willing to put your name 
petition to the Legislature, demanding that this soil 
urs shall be free soil to all who stand upon it ? And 
as you shall answer yes or no—answer, not with your 
lips, but with your heart—so shall God put you on the 
side of those who love him, sod love jastice and humanity, 
or among those who are bis enemies and the enemies of 
the human race. God grant that we may all, inspired by 
one sentiment, “ remembering them that are in bonds as 
hound with them,” solemnly make up our miods, to-day, 
that, as for us, we will live and die on the side of univer¬ 
sal freedom! 

I will no longer occupy your time with preliminary 
remarks, but will now introduce to you our frieod, Rev. 
Mr. Fisk, of Taunton. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Fisk’s remarks, Mr. Gabri- 
bon said ; 

I coDgratnlate our anti-slavery friends upon seeing a 
new face, and bearing a new witoess in our cause, on this 
platform. We have hud a brave, eloquent and earnest 
exposition of the truth, as it relates to the naoral degene¬ 
racy of the American Church. 1 trust it will not be the 
last opportunity we shall have to listen to our frieDd- 
He has cleared his owa skirts by the faithfulness of bis 
testimony, and I trust will remain true to the end. 

OQe word let me say in regard to the Church of Christ 
For ODe, the day has gone by with me ever to believe or 
concede that that Church cao he a corrupt apd oppressive 
body. No organization which sanctions injustice is, or 
caa be, the Church of Christ; hence, those pro-slavery 
institutions calling themselves by that precious name are 
guilty of the grossest imposture. “ Tue blood of the souls 
- the poor inooceots " is upon them all, showing them 
. be not kindred with the spirit of Him who laid dowo 
bis life to redeem the world. Those who claim to be the 
ministers of Christ, and yet are oo the side of the strong 
against the weak, of the oppressor against the oppressed, 
are guilty of a similar imposture. They are hypocrites 
aud deceivers before God. They are ministers of “ cot- 
too,” of public opinion, of the Slave Power, but not the 
ministers of Christ. Let us not admit, or affect to lament, 
therefore, that the Church of Christ is so lacking in com¬ 
passion and mercy, so devoid of principle, as to be in 
complicity with slavery. It is no such thing. The 
Church of Christ has always been true to freedom ; the 
Church of Christ has always been hostile to sio. But 
that Church is not an outward organization. It is pot 
made up of flesh and blood, but of those who love justice, 
humanity, liberty, aDd man universaljy, and who bate 
everything that strengthens the arm of tyranny, or dese¬ 
crates the divine image. ] 

I am glad that we have beard the fearless andeloquent | 
exposition of oar friend, today. I congratulate him op 
his appearance here, and i am sore that what he has said 
has met with a hearty response from all present Cloud 
ipplause). 

SPEECH OF EDMUND QUINCY, E=Q. 

The President then called upon Edmdnd Quincy, Esq., 
to address the audience, who, on rising, said he ought to 
make a good speech, for he certainly did not know what 
he was going to say, aDd that was generally the best pos 
sible preparation a man could have. The event, to cele¬ 
brate the anniversary of which they had assembled toge¬ 
ther, was ODe of the most .extraordinary in the history ot 
mankind. It was the very first time, in history, so far as 
he knew when a great nation contes3ed and ioreooK ua 
sio before God a D d io the sight of the world ; when a 
ereat nation confessed that it had been guilty of injustice 
and wickedness, and resolved to cease from committing 
that sin forevermore. 

In regard to the condition of the colonies, as respected 
the mother country, in comparison with the relaUon held 
bv the Southern States to the nominally free states of 
this Union, Mr. Quincy said that while in some respects 
it was similar, yet in others there was a « id « “'“ e . re “ ce - 
It was very true that the slave interest of the West indies 
governed the mother country, but it governerl her only on 
this one point. The slave-masters of the West Imfies 
did not and could not hold in their hands the toUnua of 
the British Empire, as our Blave-masters hold “ e destt- 
ot this country. Their influence was confined to the 


like the I House of Lords, and the establishment of a Republic, youDg men of America, which made Dr. Neal eulog 

their position would very much resemble that of the Abo- him before the children of the Boston schools, and which 
litionists in this country; for the Slave Power is oar led the “ great Laudator ” to waken the echoes 
king, onr House of Lords, and the power which roles Fanenil Hall in his praise. We all know that it 
everything throughout the land. Bat the English people Ohoate’s subserviency on this question of slavery that 
had ao advantage over us in this respect, that their Con- has called out this universal paBegyric ; and it was quite 
stitution was elastic, and could be changed, while ours as much to exalt into respectability the “ South-Side 
was Dot elastic; it was an iron bedstead, to which the Views” of the living doughfaces and flunkeys of the 
people were tied, and it must perform its diabolical office North as to do honor to the dead. False and unfounded 
until it was broken in pieces. as these enlogies are, it is not so much against such un- 


min without committing the crime of crimes in one i 
That declaration went forth, touching the human c 
l-iaL and the human heart, and quickening all reverence 
f and bis laws, all hatred of wrong and injustice, 

driver i it “ 


name by which we know it.” Let us thank God that 
■ , meana nr n, h PP which'we could not these American philanthropists have not the assurance in 

abroad, by some means or other, which we oo t philanthropy G’hristian, a philanthropy which 

imagine, but which w ““ ld . Sf ““Kng Mr. Cboate P uniuteni,dually portrayed when he says,“ It 

lives slavery would be abolished fl*confounds large things with little things, ends with means, 
Abolitionists was to try to bring b s about in the best 8abur(Jjoate ^ chief eud ... Prom lhig American 
way, without bloodshed, with as little suffering both to h [ / f Mr Choate aod bis eulogists, may GoO 

the master and the fan as P^'We-to >ir.og it about ^ fae , U9 aU t0 war u 8 p00 iU 'well 

by the application of truth to the mmds of mem He bad ^ fa . g revereDd ^ u , igt .. Yoa would not hav, 

aW.tTJXSSfiS “SAllKWS! 

that was to make Massachusetts a safe sanctuary for the 
fagitive slave. They could draw a magic circle rouud 


r soil and climate, and 
ian,” woe he to Massacbu 
ts social life culminates 


could make the soil of this State too hot to endure the ^ “ D ora TmonslrOTit J? 
foot of a slaveholder io pursuit of a slave. They could auch m “ ral moostroi es 
make the soil of Massachusetts too hot to hold a slave- Mr. President, I will no longer occupy your time, for 
holder or bis minions 1 I know that ihsre are others to follow me, who are more 

That said Mr. Qiiocy, is the duty we have got to do competed and have better right to speak upon the qaes- 
at borne; that ia “ the duty that lies nearest to us.” We tioD before you. I desire, io leaving yoor platlorui, to 
can do it; we almost did it last winter. pledge myself to the support of anti-slavery principles 

Mr. MAY-We will do it I (Applause.) and to give in my adhesion to the sentiment, -Man—ij 

m ... , ... T . , if n(nnn L n not the onlu thing sacred, at least the most sacred thing, 

Mr. Quincy Yes, we wi 1 do it I wish Massacbu- £ * and \ mder God Liberl and Jalli * 

setts could have been the first State to take that position, “»“« \ e . ,’ .. ' rd „ y 

but I thank God for the example Wisconsin and Ver- first, everyl g 

moot have set us in this matter. There are two States mr, GARRISON ON RUFUS CHOATE AND DR. 
from whieh, if the people execute their laws—in the one ADAMS. 

State passed by the Legislature, iu the other adjudicated j think it must be evident to every impartial aud can 
by the judiciary— do slave caD be takeD by the United djd m j odi t hat it was Mr. Cboate’a subserviency to the 
States, or by any power whatever. Vermont has jnst B i a ve interest of our country which has especially induced 
such a law as we waot; I do not know that there is any ^636 fulsome public eulogiums upon him, aod led to such 
amendment to it. It declares, in the plainest manner, mar ijed public demoustrations in regard to his death, 
that no person, in any capacity whatever, Federal or -jpppoae that Charles Sumner, and not Rufus Choate, 
State, shall take a fugitive from her borders, or bring a n a d died at Halifax—do you imagine that when the body 
slave there, for the purpose of holding him as such. The 0 f Charles Sumner— a man iu all respects better en- 
master and mistress of this young woman whom we have dowe( j than ever Rufus Choate was, the martyr-Senator 
the pleasure of seeiQg here to-day, who was delivered from 0 f Massachusetts in the cause of freedom—had arrived 
slavery a few days since by onr Courts, uoder that law ID Boston, tbs bells of the city would have been tolled, 
would have been arrested and tried,and might have been m j nute g UB8 would have been 6red, Fanenil Hall woulo 
sent to the penitentiary, for the offence of briDgiDg her ^ ave 0 pe De d its doors to a great multitude, and men ol 
the State for the purpose of holding her as a slave, ioflueoee, the leaders of society, would have been there 
*ms to me that the whole gronod is covered by this t0 do homage to his memory, and honor his great talents 
Vermont law. We shall pass such a law. We shall a od noble deeds ? No. Ruins Choate swallowedI Daniel 
pass it, perhaps,next wimer, but it depends entirely upon Webster whole, and Diniel Webster bowed the knee to 
the Presidential market. If Mr. Banks has given up all lhe Southern Baal, its insane defender and pitiable tool, 
hope of a possible nomination for the Presidency—but R u f ua Choate went for the enforcement of the Fugitive 
that is an impossible event, in the natural history of a jj| ave t aw —for every proslavery comproinise in the Con- 
Presidential candidate, for there is no amimal so tenacious s tit U tion and oat of it—aod tried to put down the ami 
of life as a Presidential candidate 1 Buchanan expects to 8 ] a very cause by his ridicule aod contempt. lhl3gIorifi- 
be a candidate, and I dare say Fillmore expects to be a CiUon jg a fresh stab at the cause of freedom, under pre 1 
candidate, and every man who was ever put io nomination tended regard for his memory. It was fitting that the 
talked of as a candidate is busy “ looking after the Bar should select Caleb Cushing to deliver the 

iio cbaDce.” I say, if Mr. Banks has given up all hopes eulogy upon the character of Rufus Choate, in their be- 
of the nomination, we may get sueh a law next winter; bal f, Caleb Cashmg—a man who is ready to go down 
but if not theo, we shall be sure of it the winter after. oa all fourS) at any time—yes, lower than that, on his 
When the smoke and dust of the Presidential contest sery be j| y) before the Slavocracy, and do tbeir will, to 
have blown away, aod the Democratic candidate, who- advaDee h is own selfish ends! It was perfectly fitting 
ever he may be, is snugly seated in the Presidential chair, for e dward Everett, the time-server and trimmer—the 
as he surely will be, unless the Republican party mend recreaot mlu ister of the Go-pel, the ambitious politician, 
their ways very materially, and put more anti-slavery and tbe ap08ta te son of Massachusetts—it was particu- 
nknka into their nlaUorm, instead of taking out that ■ - ' ‘ *“ **“ D " J '~ 


olauks ioto tbeir platform, instead of taking out that larly fiuiDg that he should be the eulogist of Rolus 
almost invisible splinter that they have dovetailed in ohoale in PaDeu ii Hall And ot all fitting things, more 
there somewhere, and called it tbe anti-slavery plaok of especially waa it fining that the clergyman who officiated 


their platform—I say, when the Democratic candidate 
established in the national palace, 1 think the winter after 
that we may reasonably hope to make Massachusetts 
really a free State. But io order to do this, we mast 
work this winter, and continue to work until the object 
is accomplished. Having done this, we shall have secured 
an impregnable position, from which we can assail aod 
abolish the system of slavery everywhere. For it is to 
be slow work. We have got to secure fortress after for- 
tress. We are not to do as Louis Napoleon did, turn 
back from the quadrilateral; we have got to attack 
them ; and when we have taken them, when tbe Northern 
States have been made secure from the feet of the slave- 
hunter, aod safe for the slave, we shall have attained a 
' which we shall either compel the slave states 


large body of noblemen who were also West India pro-| 
prietors, and in the House of Commons there were many 
men who owned slaves themselves, aDd there were many 
others who were elected by persons directly interested in 
the maintenance of slavery ; and this being the case, tbe 
abolition of slavery looked, thirty years ago, as desperate 
in the West Indies as it does now in this country, it 
was only the very year before the passage of the Emanci¬ 
pation Act that nullification was proposed m South 
Carolina, and the noliitiers relied tor support, in their war 
upon tbe Northern States, upon England. South Caro-1 
liua was ready to throw herself ioto the arms of Eugl aD d, 
and she had no doubt that England would gladly receive 
her. She felt as sure that slavery was to endure forever 
the British sceptre as she did that it was to endure 
the striking rights-! I forever within her own borders; and yet, within one little I 


upholding of thei/intereat, and there they were, for rnaoy f“' b ! 3b U gjlyery, for the sake of remaining in the Union, 
years, supreme, and there it seem^ as tbe^ wou^be ^ tbereby ha / 1Dg tbeir pofitk=al ^ 


mem ur else we shall bring tbe North up o the point 
where they shall separate from the South, and we shall 
have a respectable Northern Republic of onr own, and 
the Southern States will be reduced to such a state ot 
weakness that they will be obliged to abolish slavery, in 
order to keep the knives of the slaves from their own 
throats. g p EECH op j_ p> BAILEY, ESQ. 

it here with the hope of saying anything which 
..hal l be new to those assembled here, or of animating 
your zeal in the great work iu whieh you are engaged I 
will not pretend to speak to the “Old Guard until I 
have seen service-been present beside them on field days 
—but rather to those who, like myself, have, in tim.B 
past, put faith in priests and politicians. 

It to me, sir, that those who proclaim their devo- 


the funeral services should be the Rev. Dr. Nehemiah 
Adams, of “ South-side ” notoriety—a man who believe!: 
io the foreign slave trade as an excellent process for the 
salvation of the African race, aDd in slavery as a moral 
and philanthropic institution. He tells us of the exqai 
site sensibility aod tender humanity of Mr. Choate, who 
could not cut a twig from a tree without feeliog that he 
had done violence to its maternal nature 1 So, in regard 
to certain creatures—1 do not know whether he means 
what are sometimes called “ tamale-bugs," or not, bat i 
am sure that in this case they were bumuugs (laughter) — 
Mr. Adams Bays, that when Mr. Choate found one of 
them on its back, he would turn it over, saying he had 
done his duty in giving it a fair start in the world! 
What benevolent consideration! But with all his yearn-1 
ing humanity, he could approvingly see men, woa 
children hunted upon our soil, aod his heart was 
adamant in regard to the struggle in which 
gaged. Mr. Adams has left Mr. Choate in a state « 
suspension, not exactly like Mahomet’s coffin, 


where Rufos Choate has gone FalleD as he was in 
nature, a thousand times rather, before God, would I 
take my chance in the future with him, than with that 
recreant priest (applause). ’ 

SPEECH OF RICHARD WINDSOR 
Richard Windsor, oneoftbeOberliurescue™ reeentlv 

liberated from prison, was then introduced and’e^eted 
with hearty cheers. He said-1 am very 
with you on this festal occasion. You see I am° t 
young, but 1 thank God that my heart has long been el 
listed in this noble cause of human freedom. Although 
I feel unworthy to stand before such men as are around 
le, yet I am glad to be with them ; I am happy to have 
taken them for my example ; and as I meet them on the 
Stage of action early in life, I tra-t that, as they p iS3 
away from it, by age and labors, their mantles may fag 
npoo me. It is my purpose to fight in this battle as loog 
God shall lend me breath. 

Mr. Windsor then said he proposed to say a few words 
regard to the men who had beeB incarcerated in a 
felon’s prison for no other reason than because they called 
upon tbe God of heaven in behalf of the fugitive who 
was rescued ten miles from the place where they prayed. 

He Darrated some incidents connected with the arrest 
and imprisonment of these victims of a cruel aod un¬ 
christian law, which were listened to with profoood sym- 
>athy aod interest. Among other things, he stated that 
me of the prisoners, an old man, was told by the Attor¬ 
ney-General that if he would go into coart and plead 
nolle contendere, he should have a light sentence. Tbe 
old gentleman, not being well versed in technical law 
terms, inquired what that meant; and on being told, said 
he would never make snch a plea as that, lor, if be did, 
his sons would shat their doors against him. He would 
rather stay in prlsoD ; and if he died, he would die like a 
good old warrior. When tbe Graud Jury met at (Joer- 
lin, there was Dot a sinzle witness who appeared to testify 
against Messrs. Peck, Fitcb and P/nmb. and that Grand 
Jury was kept wailing ten days while the country was 
scoured to find one witness, a tin pedlar, whose lies could 
oot be contained iD all the pans aud kettles he ever sold 
(laughter and applause). 

Mr. Windsor concluded his interesting remarks by 
saying that whenever he had the power to help lhe poor 
panting fngitive, or the opportnoity to tread nnder his 
leet the infamous Fugitive Mave act, he would do it, by 
the help of Him who reigneth above (loud applause)’. J 
SPEECH OF ANDREW T. FOSS. 

Andrew T. Fo»s, of New Hampshire, was then intro- 
duced He said he felt that tbe key-note of that meeting 
was struck by the speech ol their reverend friend (Mr. 
Fisk) in the morning. It had been bis deep aod abiding 
impression for many years that the religions influences of 
this land, more than anything else, kept the life in slavery, 
and that they needed to direct more attention to the 
reedaeatioo of the people io regard to the great matter of 
religion than to almost any other thing, and perhaps all 
other things. While they had a religion that could tole¬ 
rate slavery at all in this country, they would have an 
ioflaeoce against which it was tbeir highest and bouoden 
duty to contend. 

Mr. Foss said he was rejoiced to see tbe Rev. Mr. Fisk 
upon the platform. It was not often they conld get a 
live clergyman to come there, Dot to say they had had 
one. The President, interrupting, said a “ live mau,”and 
Mr. Foss accepted the amendment, because, he said, to 
be a man was better than to be a priest, and just in pro¬ 
portion as a man became a priest, he became lias of a man. 

For instance, take a young man just out of a Methodist 
college, aud he might be very much of a mau; but as he 
went through tbe different grades of promotion in the 
Church, he became less and less of a man ; and when he 
got to be a bishop, no glass ever invented conld enable 
anybody to see tbe maD. 

A religion that conld not abolish slavery, Mr. Foss 
said, did not deserve his reverence or his love, but called 
for his condemnation. The religion of this country, from 
the days of tbe Puritans until now, had proved utterly 
iccapable of saving os from tbe influence of slavery, and 
therefore it coold have do power to remove slavery from 
the land. If it was powerless against it ia its inception, 
how could it succeed now that it bad attaioed to its pre¬ 
sent gigantic growth ? He had no affection for such a 
religion; he abhorred it. It was a religion which glorified 
form* and ceremonies, but never lifted its hand agaiost 
3 tyrant’s power, but was always on the side of the 
tyrant. Whatever aid the anti-slavery cause had received 
from within the lines of the Church had been always and 
forever in defiance of the authority of the Church. Never 
had a minister been ostraciud for preaching pro-slavery ; 
hut every man who bad borne a faithful testimony for the 
slave bad been ostracized by his denomination. Perhaps 
would be said that Dr. Cheever was an exception ; bat 
ail a little while aod Now, said Mr. F., it shall 
i my wock to deoouuee this pro-slavery religioo while 
1 live, for more than anything else is it io tbe way of tbe 
deliverance of tbe poor and down-trodden slave. I am 
sure I had do idea, when I preached my first anti-slavery 
sermon, that it would ever take me out of the miuisiry, 
aod 1 am glad 1 did not know it; lor I was theo so much 
minister, and so little of a mao, that I should never 
have entered upon the work had I anticipated aoy such 
result. 

There is not a man living, said Mr. F., who does not 
koow that slavery is wrong. But, says some ooe, under 
a certain condition of things, is it not better that a por¬ 
tion of mankind should he left slaves than that they 
should be made free at the expense aod loss of a great 
many other good things? That is practical iofidelity. 

If a condition of things exists that makes it unsafe to do 
right, in Heaven’s name let us alter the condition of 
ibiDga by doing right. But it is always Bafe to do right. 
Could we give all tbe slaves io this land their freedom 
before the sun goes down to night, nooe but the most 
happy aod glorious results would follow. I desire to 
educate the American people into a belief io the right, 
into confidence and trust iu eternal justice. 

We have bad a young mau ou this platform this after¬ 
noon, who has been imprisoned io a jail eighty-five days. 
Did be look like a tbiel ? No; oo bis very countenance 
you see the evidence of sincerity and honesty ; aod most 
grateful do I feel that, after these eighty-five days of im¬ 
prisonment, he comes here aud says be will do the same 
thing again (applause). I rejoice iu it. I hope he will, 
if the opportunity i ff-.rs ; and it it offers itself to me, aod 
l do not do it, God knows 1 will never stand on this or 
any other platform again. Did these men, who helped 
that poor slave in bis extremity, stop to hunt op chapter 
and verse to justify them io the course they were takmg ? 
No; their duty was plain and nomi3takable to their eyes, 
aod they did tbe work that came to tbeir bands, aud did 
it well, and I thaok God and thank them for it Wbat 
was done to these men ? They ought to have been com¬ 
mended, aod have received ao ovation; but iustead of 
that, they were confined for eighty-five days io a jail. 
Aod this in the nineteenth eemnry—the afternoon of the 
oineteenth century ; aod this in a land where, as we are 
cold, the Gospel has made its divinest achievements! 
Suppose we bad a perfect millennium of just sueh a reli¬ 
gion as we have got here aU over the world ; that every 
oeathen had been converted to Christ, every heathen 
temple made a Christian meeting-boose, every priest of 
idol-worship made an ordained priest of tbe Christian 
religion as it is called, what great change for the better 
would tnere be ? It would be unsafe then to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, to hide him that waodereth ; 
we should have to go to jail still for performing tbe plain¬ 
est acts of Christian duty, and obeying the freshest 
promptings of our Da! are. 1 beg you, frieuds, who trust 
so much iu your religion, look for ooe momeat, aod see 
what would be the result if tbe religion now prevalent in 
land were prevalent all over the world. Would it 
silence the cannon’s roar, “ man’s strong wail, or woman’s 
feeble cry ” ? We need a better, a higher aDd pnrer 
religion, and I thank God meo are looking for a better 
religion than that which has suffered slaverv to grow np 
io our midst. I lift up my hand to pluck the fro,t from 
this tree, and behold l grasp the apples of bodom! I 
reach forth to gather grapes from this vine, aod behold 
they are the clusters of Gomorrah I lam not an irreli¬ 
gious man, I trust. I believe in justice, and reverence 
God and my fellow-men. But I do not believe in the 
religioo of this land ; 1 reject it, because it is a war- 
making and pro slavery religion. It has not saved os, 


a bard 


the heaveos aod tbe earth, bat between wldel £PP ^ 
abode3. He does not seem entirely clear , T * lv ‘ „ 
Choate has gone, whether above or below. ^ , 

lures to say that t/ he dfo certain temgs, 


and cannot save us, from these great curses of mankind. 
SPEECH OF LOUIS CLARK. 

Lewis Clark, formerly of Kentucky, but now of 
Canada, who is very well known to the friends of the 
cause in every section of the country, took tbe plat¬ 
form, and made one of his peculiar and exceedingly iote- 
iug speeches. In the coarse of his remarks, be exhibited 
several amorotype pictures of fugitives who had escaped 
oo the Underground Railroad, to show that slavery is 
not at ail peculiar as to the color of its vietims. Some 
of the faces exhibited were as white as the fairest Anglo- 
Saxon of the tribe, and as beautiful, too. Air, Clark 

LU1C0 LU y „ v - ■ . . , . said he did not care bow many Fugitive biave tells were 

with the necessary conditions, then he u ia ar paased 80me s ] ave8 would still find t eir way to Canada, 

in the kingdom of glory ; but if he **“*’«» le388a ' d - f or Congress couid not black their faces, or make their 
the better! That is a very pamfo* state of suspense! otbtjr tban bme . He referred to the condition of 

Mr Adams expresses no doubt m to his own future the fugitives iu Canada, and to tha oft-repeated remark 
dvation aud hopes to meet Mr. Choate in heaven. 11 that the slaves cannot take care of themselves, and said 
doubt not that wherever Mr, Choate has gone, there the that when they first arrived, of course they were poor 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams will go 1 for uffiaities will meet, aod destitute; but after they had been there one wimer, 
whether in the body or oat of iha body. Let me qualify if they bad tbeir health, they could be trusted to take 
I that statement. 1 am not 80 sure that Mr. Adams wifi 1 qare of themselves. In speaking of the operations on the 
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TJndergronn d Railroad, Mr. C. alluded to the self-sacri- 
ftemg spirit manifested by maDy friends of the slave along 
the route, who were ready to give do every dollar they 
possessed in the world to save the flying fugitive. He 
referred particularly to one'girl, of only seventeen year?, 
wh i ran the train one bitter cold night, wrapped up in a 
bull'dn robe, because the men were so closely watched 
they could not do it, and said that the man or woman 
who had not helped a brother or sister to be free had not 
drank of the sweetest cup that God ever gave to man. 
CLOSING REMARKS OF MR. GARRISON. 

The hoar for adjournment having nearly arrived, Mr. 
Garrison again addressed the audience briefly. He said : 

I was at old Plymouth yesterday; and on going down 
to the world-famous Rook, I lound that it had been exca¬ 
vated, and raised up several feet, preparatory to its being 
enclosed within an iron railing. They were cutting off a 
p gtion of it, iu order to mnke it more symmetrical; but 
su ;h is the veneration cherished for the Rock, I was told 
th it an officer ot the town was standing by to see that 
not a single fragment of it was taken away witbont 
authority ! “ Hands off! ” Is not every particle of it 
more precious than a diamond ? 

Yet, let a fugitive slave from the South dare to plant 
his teet upon it, and then let him be legally arrested, and 
there is not enough left of the spirit of the Pilgrims, or 
the spirit of Bunker Hill, to save him from the clutch of 
the slave-hunter, or secure him his freedom. 

0, this idolatry of the dead past,! It is exactly synony-, 
mous with ancient Judaism. This building the tombs of j 
the prophets, and garnishing the sepulchres of the right¬ 
eous ! It is always so when there is universal degeneracy 
—when the great ideas of justice and right have faded 
from the popular mind, and corruption, servility and op¬ 
pression are dominant. Abolitionists 1 do you want to 
abolish slavery ? See that you stand erect! See that 
you live a consistent life! Never allow yonrself to be 
drawn into any such monumental celebration as that 
which is to take place next week, while there is a slave 
clanking his chains upon our soil 1 “ Let the dead bnry 
their dead.” Wherever you see the “ stars aDd stripes ” 
unfurled, do not march under that flag—refuse to reeog- 
n’ze it as your own ! The banner that waves over four 
millions of chattel slaves canuot be a banner of freedom. 
It is the symbol of a horrible despotism, and we must 
trample it beneath our feet. To every pro-slavery Church 
we must say, “ Get thee behind me, Satan ! ” Here is 
the Constitution of the United States—what is it, with 
its pro-slavery compromises, but “ a covenant with death, 
and an agreement with hell ”? Take do oath to support 
it! Separation, secession, disunion is the duty of the 

a" closing remark respecting the great historical event 
we are now commemorating. Possibly there may be 
some persons in this great assembly who, ignorant of its 
results, and supposing it to have worked most disastrously, 
marvel at our audacity in celebrating the abolition of 
West India slavery. “ Why,” they exclaim, “ has it not 
proved an utter failure? Is there not less sngar raised 
than before ? Are not estates diminishing in value, and 
do not the emancipated refuse to work ? ” Who dareB 
to bring these defamatory charges ? I will tell you : all 
the doughfaces, flunkeys and pro-slavery apologists at the 
North ; the whole body of slaveholders, breeders and 
buyers at the South! Why should they not ? They c ~i 
the enemies of impartial liberty, and the truth is not 
them. 

llo you wish to know how the experiment really works ? 
Ask those who once wore the galling chain, and were 
driven to their daily, unrequited toil like beasts—ask the 
emancipated! Wbat is their response ? “ Glory to God 
in the highest! Alleluia! Liberty forever!” Ask 
those who onee exercised absolute mastery over their 
alaves—ask the planters themselves! Not one of them 
attributes evil to the act of emancipation—not one of 
them is in favor of bringing back the old state of things. 
AH classes are singing the song of deliverance, and re¬ 
joicing together. Ask the British people—ask the Bri¬ 
tish Parliament—examine the official governmental statis 
tics—read the testimonies of impartial tourists—consult 
the public declarations of those who are in authority in 
the islands 1 

A year ago, there stood with us on this platform a wit¬ 
ness of unimpeachable integrity in the person of Rev. 
Henry Bleby, the amiable and philanthropic missionary 
from Barbadoes, whose testimony to the beneficent results 
of emancipation, in every department of life, was clear, 
explicit, heart-cheering—giving the lie as it did to all 
statements derogatory to the character of the emancipated 
and the prosperity of the colonies. 

What! emancipation a failure! Why, God has made 
failure impossible in any such case! Such is human 
nature—such the faculties of the human mind—that if 
you grant to man the liberty to develop his physical, 
intellectual and moral powers, the result cannot fail to 
be good—it will go well with him in his basket and in bis 
Rtore. God stands vindicated by the mouth of his faith¬ 
ful prophet of old: the yoke has been broken—the slaves 
have all been set free—light has succeeded darkness- 
health has given place to disease—they are buildiDg the 
Old waste places—they are laying the foundations of 
maDy generations. Yes, and they are producing more 
sugar than ever before—if sugar is to be taken into the 
account. * 

0, the profligacy, the inhumanity, the idiotic folly of 
those who stake everything upon the quantity of sugar 
raised and exported, in determining the justice and policy 
of West India emancipation I Point them to the schools, 
once prohibited, but now in operation for the education 
of the masses; tell them the marriage institution is now 
honored, where it was utterly repudiated ; tell them there 
is no longer any separation of husband and wife, parent 
and child, for the family relations are held sacred; tell 
them that, before the law, in all the colonies, every 
is the owner of himself, and the equal of every other i 
a recognized and protected British freeman ; tell them 
that be has now the right of testimony against any one 
who wrongs him, and can obtain exemplary damages; 
tell them that he occupies high stations in the Church 
and iu the State, is minister, lawyer, doctor, judge, mayor 
and legislator; tell them that complexional distinctions 
are rapidly fadiDg out, that crime is diminishing, that 
religious improvement is everywhere visible; tell them 
the Gospel can dow be fully proclaimed, where once it 
was punished as treason; and what is their reply? 
“ These things are nothing—wbat have you to say about 
the sugar crop?” What consummate folly! what un¬ 
blushing viliaDy! In the nature of things, liberty and 
material prosperity ever go hand in hand, while slavery 
ia a withering curse,turning even the most fertile soil into 
barrenness. . , , . 

itciuie separating, may I not say, m your behalf, to 
our beloved and steadfast friend, George Thompson, of 
England (applause), that we send to him oar warmest 
congratulations and our most grateful remembrances, aud 
rno.ee that he has been raised from his paralytic condi- 
t to an erect position in the field of universal philan¬ 
thropy and home reform? He has recently attended a 
large meeting in London, at which Lord Brougham pre¬ 
sided, where he made a telling speech against the tr “® c 
in coolies. In a letter just received from him, he says, 
“We are to have another meeting on the first of August. 
Lord Brougham has kindly consented again to take the 
chair. I shall be with your gathering, in spirit, m the 
grove at AbiDgton, and you will be with us in oui 
ing in London.” Assuredly we will! 

We ought also to remember, at this time, 
friend, Miss Sarah P. Remond, who 
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jriptions, or relating in any way to the 

„„ ____ he addressed, “ publisher of the 

men) Standam’m. 5 Be eknam street, New York." 

Wanted.— To complete fileB, to be deposited in ai 
portaot public institution, where they will he permanently 
open to the public, the first three Reports of the American 
Anti Slavery Society (1834, 1835, 1836) and the First 
Report or the New Eugland Anti-Slavery Society (1833) 
are wanted. Friends of the cause, search your piles .of] 
old pamphlets, and if yon can find either or all of these 
Reports, and do not care to retain them, please send them 
; to the Editor of The Standard, who will thank 
the name of the cause. 


THE AFFINITIES OF TYRANNY. 

The Hero of The New York Observer, of The New 
York Times, and of the Rev. J. S. 0. Abbott, has 
finished his Italian campaign. It has illustrated those 
traits of character, truthfulness, disinterestedness, love of | 
liberty, humanity and far-looking political wisdom which 
have so bewitched those godly and patriotic men. To be 
sure, be has not carried away from the bloody fields of 
Italy the •prestige of a real success. His battles of 
Magenta and Soiferino were very disputed victories—at 
least, they were victories many of which would have seDt 
him defeated home. The extraordinary candor of the 
Emperor of Austria, who does Dot pretend that he was 
the winner in those bloody games, makes one inclinable to 
believe that wbat he says is true, that they were not veri¬ 
table defeats. They were rather drawn battles than posi-, 
tive victories, though the Austrian army withdrew behind 
its impregnable square of fortresses. Bonaparte went into 
Italy with a certain proclaimed, bullettoized, trumpeted 
purpose, and he went out of Italy without having accom¬ 
plished it Francis Joseph went into Italy to keep hold 
of all his dominions, if he coaid. It being necessary that 
some kind of a sop should be thrown to the French and 
Italian peoples, he agreed to let Bonaparte have Lom¬ 
bardy, which he tossed to Victor Emanuel as a good 
ter throws a bone to the bound that has done his part in the 
day’s hunt to his contentment. But the Austrian is left 
in possession of his bristling quadrilateral of strongholds, 
from behind which he can pour his armies upon the plains 
of Lombardy as soon as his stars shall again be propitious. 
And in the meantime he is consoled for the loss of 
3,000,000 subjects by a predominating control over the 
whole 26,000,000 of the entire peninsula, as the most 
powerful member of the Italian Confederacy. 

Bonaparte has, undoubtedly, done all that he cared to 
do. His army wanted breathing, the French people were 
eager again to see 

“ The festal Mazes, the triumphal show, 


the expulsion of Mr. Hoar from Charleston, and Mr. 
Hubbard from New Orleans for proposing to commence ] 
action at law in the Federal Courts to try a constitu¬ 
tional question, and the imprisonment and sale into slavery 
of free-born citizens of the North, the constitutionality 
of which it was the object of those suits to try. 

ion orrel tin I N0W > the Araeriean y OU,h have been ton g bt b ? their 

political and religious teachers that all this is consistent 
with Christianity and republicanism. The great labor 
of the American Church for a quarter of a century (ever 
since the question has been seriously mooted) has been to 
show that there is nothing inconsistent with the Christian 
law of love in the denial of all social, moral, domestic, 
political and religious rights to one-sixth of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the land ; while the loftiest flight of statesman¬ 
ship has been to make it appear the height of patriotic 
self-sacrifiee to catch, bold and return into slavery men 
who loved liberty enough to escape from it, in order to 
prevail on the slave-masters to be good enough to govern 
us too! Dr. Southside Adams, and that cherished lamb 
of his flock, Mr. Choate, one of whom justifies slavery 
from reason and scripture, and the other pronounces the 
axioms of the Declaration of Independence “ glittering 
generalities,” are sufficiently significant illustrations of the 
way in which slavery has eaten out the heart and soul of 
priest and lawyer and politician. Nothing but the resist¬ 
ance of the anti-slavery spirit in the Northern States, 
existing and acting under every disadvantage, has pre¬ 
vented the suppression of free speech and a free press as , 
effectually there as at the South. There have been Con¬ 
gresses vile enough to do it ; the Supreme Court would 
at any moment uphold the constitutionality of snch! 
action, and there are always base sycophants of power 
everywhere to assist in the execution of any laws. But 
this partnership between liberty aDd slavery is as fatal to 
any generous or liberal policy on the part of the nation 
as was that in Italy to the hopes of Garibaldi and Kos¬ 
suth. Indeed, this lattes personage undertook a mbre 
desperate mission when he tried to excite our slavery- 
ridden country —" to stir such a dish of skimmed milk to 
an honorable action ”—to sympathy and help for Hun¬ 
gary, than when he tried to put the deliverance of his coun¬ 
try into the blood-stained bands of Bonaparte. Tyranny 
is the same everywhere, aDd it paralyzes the nerves of! 
Liberty whenever it touches her. There is no hope for a 
true self-government in Europe or in this country as long 
as tyrants, whether they wield sceptres or slave-whips, 
are admitted to a share of its power. For their share 
will be, as it has ever been, nothing less than the whole. 


WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 


the shade of Orsini stood scowiiDg at his elbow, pointing 
to a shadowy cloud of conspirators, biding their time to 
avenge the treason to Italy in the blood of the traitor. 
If he could make the daggers drop from these secret hands 
by a move which should give to Italy the pretence of a 
manumission while the chains of her servitude remained 
as strongasever, it were indeed a master-stroke of policy, 
which would repay the blood of the hundred thousand 
aDd the hundreds of millions of money that it would 
cost. Perhaps, he did expect that he should be able to 
drive the Austrians out of Italy and erect it into a king¬ 
dom for his cousin. But that he ever intended to give the 
control of their affairs into the hands of the Italian people 
myth, which nothing but the indiscriminate maw of a 
Yankee parson could swallow and assimilate. The terri¬ 
ble losses of the victories he claimed, and the dread of | 
their being turned into disgraces and defeats if he rushed 
against the grim fortresses which frowned before him in 
his path, compelled him to pause in his career and cast 
about for the best way out of his complication. And if I 
there had been any unseen witness of the breakfast at 
Yillafranca, the mystery of the sudden change of purpose 
on the part of both Emperors might have been solved by 
the understanding between them that the Frenchman 
should show his magnanimity by asking for nothing, While 
the Austrian should be rewarded for an apparent conces¬ 
sion by an infinite strengthening of his hands in the gene¬ 
ral control of Italian matters and a secret agreement that 
no obstacle would be interposed in the way of his reco¬ 
vering what he had Jost, when the fitting moment should 
offer itself to his ambition. 

Thus Paris has bad its shows, while the war was not 
coo tinted long enough to be heavily felt by the nation at 
large. Bonaparte has had the satisfaction of humbliDg 
the House of Hapsburg, he has breathed and bled his 
army, he has stood fire and shown himself possessed of 
personal courage, the “ one virtue mid a thousand crimes ” 
which has never been denied him, and, more than this, he 
has increased his reputation for ability by the manner in 
which he handled his immense army. What 
to gain ? Incidentally, Sardinia has been virtually more 
completely conquered for France than Lombardy for Sar¬ 
dinia. The most ancient House in Europe has become 
but a dependent on the grandson of Charles Bonaparte, 
the Corsican advocate. And what is more to the purpose, 
one of the few continental governments which had any 
pretensions to be controlled by a constitution in which the 
people had any power is suppressed. Freedom of speech 
and of the press ceased as soon as the shadow of the 
coming despot fell upon Piedmont, and it remains to be 
whether he will permit them to revive again, to be a 
standing rebuke to him in the eyes of France. Though 
the Italian Expedition of Bonaparte was a military failure, 
political success for himself. And what a poig¬ 
nancy of relish must the fact of his using Kossuth as the 
blinded accessory to his plot have given him? And 
Garibaldi, too, as his involuntary abettor, though he 
stooped from his state 
ledge the existence of the perjured traitor of the Second 
of December. Mazzini was the only one of the European 
Republicans who refused aDy part or lot in the copart- 


The Anniversary of West India Emancipation has been 
r more extensively celebrated in this than in former 
years. The colored people, especially, in various parts 
of the country, marked the recurrence of the day in a 
manner highly creditable to them, and well calculated to 
promote their improvement and elevation. 

In Poughkeepsie the colored people of the River Coun¬ 
ties gathered, in large numbers, in a grove, where they 
were addressed by William J. Watkins of Rochester, J. H. 
Townsend of Hudson, and others. The people marched to 
the groveiu procession, to the music of an excellent band. 
The Poughkeepsie Eaglt says : 

“Men, women and children, all dressed in holiday 
attire, and a fair proportion of them in a style to rival 
the most aristocratic fashionables of the day. Through¬ 
out the entire mass prevailed a staid digsity and genteel 
hearing and manner which proved that they duly appre¬ 
ciated their position on the occasion, and knew how to 
honor it. 

“A large proportion of whites attended on all the exer¬ 
cises, among them several distinguished citizens and 

We learn that there was also a colored ball in the 
evening at Miller’s Hall, at which there was a large 
attendance of those who wished to ‘ trip the light fantas- 

“Altogether the affair was decidedly creditable to the 
parties coocerned, showing that they possessed the right 
spirit aDd judged wisely in the matter of making a good 
impression. No visitors that ever honored us with tbeir 
presence conducted themselves with more propriety than 
marked the movements of all who assembled to honor 
the day'so dear to their affections.” 

At Geneva, also, the colored people led off in an obser¬ 
vance of the day. Guns were fired and bells rung at 
day-break ; at 6 a. m. there was a meeting to offer thanks 
to God for the freedom enjoyed in the West Indies, and 
to pray for the emancipation of tbe bondmen of the 
United States ; at a later hour, a procession marched to 
inspiring music through the streets to the beautiful grove 
where the anniversary exercises were held. Frederick 
Douglass presided and made an eloquent address. The 
British Act of Emancipation was read, and appropriate 
hymns were sung. Tbe great attraction of the day was 
the oration of the Rev. Dr. Cheever, of this city, which, 
unfortunately, was broken off in the middle by a Bhower 
of rain. The correspondent of The Tribune says: 

appeal was made for a church to shelter the people 
from the storm until tbe eloquent speaker could finish bis 
oration ; but although meetiug-houses and ministers, and 
deacons and trustees, were ail around, no house waB 
offered—no door was opened ; and so the assembly sought 
protection in private houses and public hotels.” 

Frederick Douglass's Paper says : 

“The celebration at Geneva, while it met with much 
kindness and cordiality from the Water Care Establish- 
u j h . I ment, and tbe cilizenB generally, met at the bands of the 
1 pro-slavery Presbyterian Church of that place a piece of 


TEE CHURCH ANT1-SLA 7ER Y SOCIETY. 

We cheerfully give place to the following letter from 
the Secretary of the Church Anti Slavery Society, in 
which an attempt is made to elucidate the principles and 
purposes of that association and commend it to the regard 
and confidence of our readers. It is our earnest wish to 
judge the Society fairly, and deal not only justly but j 
magnanimously with its supporters; but duty to them 
1 to the cause requires us to tell them plainly wherein 
think they are wrong, and to show them how they 
wounding the cause of freedom by a practical compromise 
of its principles and claims. We ask attention to tbe 
notes that follow the letter, and to which references will 
be fonnd in the text. 

Zb the Editor of The National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

Dear Sir: In the letter of Wendell Phillips, in The 
Standard of Jaly 30th—admirable and just in many of its | 
criticisms, and Gorrect and wise, I doubt Dot, in most of 
its foreshadowingg—there occurs this remark: 

Church Anti-Slavery Society longs to help the negro, 
provided it can be done salva ecclesia.” 

Now, the notice to be taken of this is to say that the 
Church Anti-Slavery Society longB to free the slave abso¬ 
lutely, slants vel cidmte ecclesia. It has had its origin ‘ 
deep convietion of the inherent sinfulness of slaveholdiug, 
and in tbe solemn impression that it is high time for the 
Churches of Christ (l) in our land to be arrayed againBt j 
this enormous evil and wrong, and to be thoroughly grap¬ 
pling with it, as the organic and towering iniquity of the 
nation, that must be overthrown, in order that the nation 
itself perish not by the terrible cancer that has already 
made such inroads upon its constitution. 

Tbe Church Anti-Slavery Society believes, with Albert 
Barnes, that there is no power outside the Church that 
could sustain slavery an hour if it were not sustained * 
it; and that if every religious denomination in our land 
wifftld detach itself from all connection with elavery, and 
utter a calm and deliberate voice to the world against it, 
its (jverthrow would be accomplished. The Church Anti- 
Slavery Society exists for the very purpose of thus array¬ 
ing the American Churches against slavery, and procuring 
complete separation of tbe priuciple and practice of] 
slaveholdiug from our Christianity. The seventh in it® 
Declaration of Principles is this: The total abolition of 
syBtem of American slavery to be accepted as the 
providential mission and duty of tbe American clergy and 
the American Churches of this generation. (2) 

Its love for the slave is without proviso or compro¬ 
mise. (3) It puts broadly upon its banners, that he who 
runs may read—The utter inadequacy and impossibility 
of any remedy or relief from slavery but odo that insists 
Upon its inherent wrongfulness, its total intrinsic base¬ 
ness, and denies absolutely the “ wild aad guilty phantasy 
that man can have property in man 1 ” 

It declares, No compromise with elavery allowable, but 
its total extinction to be demanded at once, in the name 
of God, who has commanded to “loose the bands of| 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the 
oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke.” 

As it was the special mission of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, at tbe time of its formation, in 1833JH 
establish this position—immediate emancipation the duly 
of the master and the right of the slave—so now the spe¬ 
ciality of the Church Anti-Slavery Society, one quarter 
of a century later A the mighty straggle with despotism, 
is tbree-i'old : First, to establish the inhereot sinfulness of 
slavery, because leading divines in the Church have 
asserted the contrary, viz., that slavery is not malum in se, 
as a reason for not touching the sin in the Church.! 
Second, to carry into practical operation the principle of 
non-communion with slaveholders. (4) Third, to vindicate 
the Christian Scriptures from any warrant or allowance 
of chattel slavery. 

These ends the Church Anti-Slavery Society will 
steadily pursue, believing, as it does, that in so doiDg it 
is the exponent of the true Church catholio of every age, 
and that, as soon asknowa, it will carry with it sufficient 
numbers of the American Churches of this age, to make it a 


whose utter baseness and corruption are thus depicted 
and confessed as “THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST”! 
Is not this the very acme of self-stultification J And do 
not they who thus employ the name of the Son of God 
come Under the condemnation of those who “ call evil 
good,” and “ put darkness for light”? May we not 
answer them in the words of Whittier ? 

“False, foul, profane ! go teach as well 

F°iav^nlSreshXh F ti ! re*froi^Hedi, 

Of Virtue iu tbe arms of Vice, 

Of Demona plantiog Paradise. “ 

There is a passage in the speech made by Mr. Garrison 
at Abington, and published to-day on the first page, which 
reveals the truth on this subject so clearly that we cannot 
forbear to reproduce it in this place, and to point the 
members of the Cbnrch Anti-Slavery Society 
light which, if followed, will keep them from foundering 
upon the breakers of compromise: 

“ Ooe word let me say in regard to the Church of 
Christ. For one, the day has gone by with 



uunsi. n or one, ine uay uas gone uj -- - 

believe or concede that that Church can be a corrupt ana 
oppressive body. No organisation which sanctions injus¬ 
tice is, or cau be, tbe Cbnrch of Christ; hence, those pro-1 
slavery institutions calling themselves by P re ® 10U ? 
name are goilty of tbe grossest imposture. ‘ The blood 
of tbe souls of tbe poor innocents * is upon them all, show¬ 
ing them to be not kindred with tbe spirit ot Him wpo 
laid down bis life to redeem the world. Those who claim 
to be the ministers of Christ, and yet are on the side of the 
strong against the weak, of the oppressor against the 
oppressed, are guilty of a similar imposture. ^The 


land last winter to bear her testimony in behalf of the I \ . between despotism and liberty, which has 

anti-slavery cause. She has been everywhere received m | Deram P Delwee f_ 

most generous manner; her speeches have been lis¬ 


tened to with profound interest and satisfaction; and she 
is doing a good work for us in that country. God bless j 
the English Abolitionists lor what they have done, and 
wbat they are still disposed to do, for us m our struggle, 
to accomplish a more sublime work tnan even that ol 
West India emancipation! (Applause). 


TEE SLAYER RAWLINS. 

The attempt to bring to justice the officers of tbe slave 
hark Rawlins has turned out like all other attempts ol 
the Administration of which slave-traders have been the 
ohieets. This vessel, which belonged to Mr. Lamar, tbe 
£ nniis Savannah slave-trader, was found some time ago 
"The Bav of St. Joseph’s, an out-of-the-way place, a little 
1 In! westward of Appalachicola, where she was seized 
bv the Steamer Vixen, belonging to the Coast Survey, 
by i t that time employed io that vicioity. It was aacer- 
aud at that Raw ‘j 08 had last cleared from Havana, 
tamed that the ... 0Q j y wa9 there a bun 

bound to the T s 1 V S was fitted out for the slave 
t“de BV bmUulsoappear t d from the statements ot some of 
trade, but it also app beeD committed on board. 

Irani the Havana, a quarrel had ariseu- 
what grounds did not Xfit” 

This quarrel 


flagrant inhospitality and characteristic meanness. We 
say characteristic meanness, because every demonstra¬ 
tion in favor of slavery and negro hate is in harmony 
with the Christian religion as held and practised by the 
American people. An American Church in good and 
regular standing, keeping upstated prea-hiog aud attend¬ 
ing with the greatest care to the outward forms of reli¬ 
gion, only acts in keeping with its piety when it marks 
with contempt the cause of the poor and the needy. To 
•act out of its true recognized character, it must open its 
doors to the abolition cause, and do away with its con¬ 
tempt for negroes. But to the faots: 

“The committee of arrangements for the celebration, 
anticipating inclement weaiher, and fearing they might 
not be able to assemble in the grove, had applied for tbe 
□Be of the Presbyterian church in case of rain. Accord¬ 
ingly, on Sunday, notice was given from the Presbyterian 
church that tbe speaking on the occasion of the celebra¬ 
tion would take place in that house, should the weaiher 
prove unfavorable to holding the meeting in the grove. 
This was Sunday. Monday morning, however, the trustees, 
seeing that we should probably have rain, met and voted 
,,. • . I that it was ‘ inexpedient ’ to grant tbe use of the house for 

a soldier of liberty to acknow-1 thg oe i e b r a.tion. This was a double wrong. It was 
- - insult to Dr. Cheever, a minister of the 


A few days 
on what gru 

officers and a Spaniard who was SI® 
the vessel’s arrival on the eoast of A nea. — , 

resulted in a desperate tight, in which the Spa ■■ 
killed aud his body thrown overboard, after whit 
bark’s course was changed and she was taken into ^ 
Euy of St. Joseph’s, where she was seized by the v txet. 
At the time of the seizure the captain was not on board, 
but be was afterward arrested and imprisoned at Pensa- 
nola. The vessel was taken to Appalachicola, where the 
-first'and second mates were indicted and tried in the 
United States District Court for the murder of the Spa- 
. . «i' be evideuce against the two mates was nearly 

'me hut while the seeomi mate, who was tried first, 
ihesyme, . 0 f manslaughter, the first mam was 
was found £ y cond m ate was sentenced to three years’ 
acquitted. I”* after escaped irom jail. The 

preparations were being made for his trial 
at Pmsaeula, also escaped. ^ ^ ^ of . piorida 

Meanwhile, tbe laudm g The revenue cuite; 

seems to be going on Wit Ldy'Ven employed to look 
on the Savaunab- station has ■? . f f0U1 the scboouei 

up a cargo saiU to have b f “ , e ^, nia ation left little or 
Experiment. 1 he result ol this. bftve lately been 
no doubt that slaves from Alrica haye ^ 
lauded near Jupiter’s inlet, but ol course it was 
impossible to trace them.— Tribune. 


all sneh alliances between light and darkness must end. 
The only point yet in abeyance is how far the Carbonari 
are content with this issue of affairs, and whether Assassi¬ 
nation ia trammeled up by this consequence, or not. It 
has tempered Despotism before now, and may do so 
again. 

It may seem strange to intelligent foreigners that 
godly ministers, aDd devout as well as worldly editors, 
should be so carried away by the gross and material sue-1 
cess of Bonaparte as to shut tbeir eyes to the enormity 
of his crimes against liberty and humanity. But it is 
not strange at all to one who is native and to the manner 
horn of the state of things in this country. The whole 
tendency of our civil affairs, and yet more of our eccle¬ 
siastical, is to confound tbe moral sense and make the 
possession of power and pelf the sole criterion of the 
character of actions. And this, owiDg to the very 
attempt to effect and maintain a union between Liberty 
and Slavery, which has been, happily as we believe, 
defeated by the insolent ending of the Italian war by 
Bonaparte. Happily, we say, because it bad not lasted 
long enough to have poured its leprous distilmeDt into 
the°very veins of tbe people. The American people have 
been born and bred in an atmosphere of glamour which 
makes it almost impossible for a man born since 1789 to 
see the things nearest to him as they actually are. Tbe | 
political despotism of the Slave Power, within 
proper domain, is different in no particular from that 
existing in the tyrannies of the elder world. With the 
shows of a free government there is no more possibility 
of a voice of remonstrance, even, much less of resistance, 
hP i D2 tolerated against the dominant power than in 
nJL or Austria. There is no more freedom of the 
^ of speech or of political actioo in tbe one domain 
press or Witness the banishment 

^ r Prevention of bis own choosiDg; of Professor 
a local r ar olina, for saying he would vote 


gospel, thus to slam the dour in his face. It was 
greater wrong thus to bolt their doors against the 
of freedom and humanity. Very much to the annojauce 
i.f some of our audience, we took occasion, in our hum 
ble speech, to characterize the conduct of the Presby¬ 
terian Church in a manner befitting its enormity. We 
had rather join the Water Cure to save our body than 
such a Church to save our soul.” 

We don’t see that Dr. Cheever, by maintaining his 
ecclesiastical relations with the American Church, meets 
with aDy better treatment at its hands than Garrison him¬ 
self. The fact is, that Church hates the abolitionism 
which Dr. Cheever preaches, and no amount of orthodox 
it can make it savory in its nostrils. 

The celebration at Milford, Mass., was one of great 
interest. E. D. Draper, of Hopedale, presided. Spirited 
addresses were made during tbe three sessions of the 
meeting, by G. W. Stacy, A T. Foss, Parker Pillsbnry, 
Rev. A. Battles, of Bangor, Maine ; Rev. W. G. Babcock, 
South Natick; Mr. Windsor, one of the Oberlin Res- 
lers ; Jonathan Walker, Wm. S. Haywood aud others. 

At Sandwich, C. W., the day was celebrated, says the 
Detroit Advertiser, by seven thousand colored people, 
of them refugees from American slavery. The celebra- 
was held in the handsome grove belonging to Col. 
Prince, and everything was conducted in good order. 
Speeches were made by Col. Prince, Eli Ford of Chicago, 
and others. The Advertiser says : 

Among those who seemed to be contented and happy, 
we noticed the rescued girl ‘ Lina,’ who informed us, on 
inquiring, that she liked living in Canada beUeraDdbet- 
ter ever? day. The thirteen slaves rescued from slaveiy 
by ‘old Jobo Brown,’ aud the ‘ young John Brown, born 
on tbe journey to Canada, were ‘ celebrating ’ also. They 
gave us to understand that they bad been burned out 
since their arrival at Windsor. They are comfortable 
now, having plenty of work to keep them busy, and » 
great many good friends willing to lend a helping hand. 

“ All nf the narticipants in the festiviaes were well and 
looted as though they had 
plenty to eat and drink. We never saw a gathering of 
anv kind as large as the one at Sandwich yesterday, where 
mcre deMrum was observed. The day’s pleasure closed 
with several ba lls at Windsor and in this c ity. 

The Abington CEwam.mos.-The speeches made at 


Your eloquent correspondent is understood to hold this 
as a forlorn hope, and, in despair of a reformation within 
the Churches, he would (if I mistake not) have all ear¬ 
nest anti-slavery Christians come out of them, as a neces¬ 
sary condition to the overthrow of slavery. Bat, 
not much better than this for them to stay and accom¬ 
plish iu all the Churches what (by the loi ter of a recent 
correspondent of The Standard) they have lately achieved 
in a Worcester Church? (5) viz., the “renunciation of | 
all Church association, communion and fellowship with 
slaveholders, and with all who, in any manner, knowingly 
ana persistently uphold or countenance slavery.” 

Till snch an achievment is proved to be an impossibility, 
does not duty to the slave require it of anti-slavery 
Christians to stay in the Churches, and agitate there in¬ 
cessantly against slavery, (6) adopting for their motto, 
through all the arduous confbct, Dei qratla haud impar 

TLOIUBC8 1 

This, if I mistake not, is the view of the Church Anti- 
Slavery Society. It is exactly expres8ed in the terse lan¬ 
guage which Mr. Phillips will allow me to adopt from his 
letter with one parenthesis: “ To prove slavery a 
prove all support of it in Church or State a sin—to make 
the community see it a sin of so grave and momentous 
oharaeter as (if not repented of and rebuked by the 
Cbnrch) to justify secession from the Church, without the 
charge of schism, and resistance to tbe State without the 
guilt of faction—this is the work ” of the Church Anti- 
Slavery Society. Yours, &o., Henry T. Cheeybr, 

Sec. of tlie Church Anti-Slavery Society. 

Jewett City, Conn., Aug. 1st, 1859. 

REMARKS by the editor. 

1. “ The Churches of Christ in our land ” / The admis- 
jon contained in these words is the primal error of the 
Church Anti-Slavery Soolety—the error which, like 
worm at tbe root of the tree, is fatal to its usefulness and 
life. No error could be more false in itself, 
more deadly in its effects. What is the character of the 
American Churches, to which Mr. Cheever and the Chnrcb 
Anti-Slavery Society concede the right to inscribe 
tbeir banners the name of Him who came to unhind the 
captives and eet at liberty the oppressed ? Let the Rev. 
Dr Cheever, binuelf the most prominent champion of 
that Society, answer the question. Here are bis words, 1 
from a late number of The Independent-words 
ing than any that ever fell from the lips of any Garri- 
Abolitionist—words as true as they are startling, 


hypocrites and deceivers before God. They are ministers 
of ‘ cotton,’ of public opinion, of tbe Slave Power, but not 
tbe ministers of Christ. Let us not admit, or affect to 
lament, therefore, that the Church of Christ is so lacking 
in compassion and mercy, so devoid of principle, as to be 
in complicity with slavery. It is no such thing. The 
Church of Christ has always been true to freedom ; the 
Church of Christ has always been hostile to siu. But that 
Church is not an outward orgauization. It is not made 
up of flesh and blood, but of those who love justice, 
humanity, liberty, and man universally, and who hate 
everything that strengthens the arm of tyranny, or dese¬ 
crates the divine image.” 

2. To talk of the abolition of slavery as the peculiar and 
“ providential mission ” of men and bodies of 
have done and are still doing all in their power to sustain 
it—who are “ dead in the trespass and sin of slavery 
who “ willingly do the work of Satan in endorsing aDd 
sanctifying the sum of all villanies ’’—who have “ the 
stomach of a moral anaconda, and can swallow anything 
for tbe glory of God,” and “ the utmost of whose holiness I 
is a low sagacity for their own reputation, a putrid light 
like that which shines in rotten wood, only when every 
element of vitality has departed ”—is it not to talk arrant 
nonsense ? Nay, worse than that—is it not to say that 
Satan can cast cut Satan, and that God’s work in this 
world is “ providentially ” assigned to the leagued hosts 
of the Devil ? Aud yet the men who say this flatter them¬ 
selves that they are no compromisers of the truth I 

3. We do not doubt that this is said with perfect sin¬ 
cerity, but we see evidenee of compromise in the very 
name of the Society, whereby it seeks to conciliate the 
guiltiest allies of the slaveholder by repelling the coope-1 
ration of tme friends of the Blave who have separated 
themselves from a corrupt Church. We 6ee evidence of 
compromise in the attitude of the Society toward the 
corrupt Churches of the land, and in its recognition of 
them as Churches of Christ. 

4. “ The principle of non-communion with slaveholders” 
and their abettors, which Mr. Cheever says it is “ the spe¬ 
ciality of tbe Church Anti-Slavery Society to carry into 
practical operation,” is trampled under foot by the So¬ 
ciety in the adoption of a name implying affinity with the 
pro-slavery Churches of the land, aDd by its members, 
one and all, every moment that they delay to dissolve 
their connection with suoh Churches ? We appeal to Mr. 
Cheever himself if he is not, personally and professionally, 
in ecclesiastical and religious fraternity with ministers 
and Churches that he knows are pro-slavery—ministers 
and Churches in open fellowship with Southside Adams, 
Dr. Lord, Dr. Blagden and other clerical champions of 

5. We have a letter from our correspondent, J. A. H., for 
which we cannot find room this week, informing us that 
tbe Worcester Church, to which Mr. Cheever alludeB, has j 
refused, by a vote of three to one, to discontinue il 
tributionB to the pro-slavery American Board. Of what 
value, save as a revealer of its own delinquencies, is the 
resolution of such a Church in favor of “ the principle of 
non-communion with slaveholders ” ? 

6. If the Churches had wandered as far from what Mr. 
Cheever believes to be sound doctrine and practice ii 
lation to the Trinity, the Atonement, or any other point 

evangelical creed, as he admits that they 
respect to the sin of slavery, would he then be in favor of j 
staying in them and agitating there for their reformation ? 
Or, would be flee from them, as Lot fled from Sodom, till 
he should find Borne Zuar where he might establish a 
Chnreh ? He knows that, in suoh a ease, he would be a 

comeouter,” nimble of foot and uncompromising in pur¬ 
pose 1 Does he then regard a theological error 
offensive to God and more injurious to meD than the open 
advocacy of crime? Will he make haste to disfellowship 
aud deny tbe name of Christian to a Church which he 
deems unsound upon points of abstract doctrine, and yet 

rillingly remain in open communion with a Church which 
lends its support to the most stupendous villany of the 

age? _ 

WOMANS RIGHTS AT POUGHKEEPSIE. 

A Woman’s Rights Convention was held at Pough¬ 
keepsie on the 5th inst., immediately after the adjourn¬ 
ment of the State Teachers’ Association ; and we judge 
from the reports in the papers that it was largely attended 
and very interesting. Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell and 
Susan B. Anthony were, on this occasion, the principal 
speakers. Miss Anthony, in a letter now before us, Bays: 
Onr Woman’s Rights meetings here have been 


SPEAKING T HE TR UTH IN Lo 

A SERMON,* 

Preached Sunday Morning, August 7lh, jggg 

by rev. o. b. frothinghah, ’ 


;rotb, in love.”—Ephesian* io ; 

_ __ trait), showa ia the fear to ^ I 

and the dread to bear it spoken, is a strong 8 j gn i; S 
weakness, if not of moral degeneracy, i n 0ar . 9 

society. Notwithstanding a great show of bola a § 

very flourishing profession of liberality in thon^T'» fe 
frankness in speech, the doctrine really most i n f 4y aw < jH 
that the truth, in moral and spiritual, yes, i u poU “ t ><, M 
social and even in scientific matters must no t b e f S 
uttered. It may be delicately insinuated ; it may ®® e lj fp 
out little by little; it may be suggested adroitly |L„ H 
there ; but it must not be openly avowed and ear' 901 9 
pressed. If men have a truth given them— 8Ucl] B 

popular persuation—they must be very caution' 8 , 1 ^ 9 
they divulge it; they must watch the time, the pi a „ 
tbe opportunity ; they must consider the audience 9 
to bo led into no indiscretions ; here they m „ Bt ’ “H % 
there they mast accommodate ; under these oiroumg. 9 '^ b 
they must palter, under those they must conceal • ^ 9 
they must say nothing, and again, they must’] 10 * K 
soft and conciliatory words from their lips; always 9 
everywhere they must try to say no more than they a 9 
They must let their thought down into men’s 9 
easily, so that it will fall in as much as possible with ^ 9 
old opinions, and not too suddenly or violently die( 3lr H 
their ancient prejudices; so that, in one word, it sh^q ■ 
appear in its peculiar shape and glory as new truth. ^ ] 

To this doctrine, which I find prevailing every*;, I 
there are several very serious objections. I W jq me J^ ■ 
only two of the gravest. 

1. How, upon this principle of withholding and 


and which ought to be burned into the memory of every 
friend of the slave: 

«Dead in iropasses and sins ! The whole Church has been 
dead in the tiSspass and the sin of slavery. But when tbe 
Church goes in tor any wickedness, it goes much further 
and more thoroughly than the world iu the same wicked¬ 
ness. Consequently, the world borrow their apologies for 
slavery from the Cbnrch; the world look on almost 
aghast at tbe Jebu-like speed, fnry, and willingness with 
which the Church do tbe work of Satan in indorsing and 
sanctifying the sum of all villanies. Tbe world —“ 
have siopped short with tbe plea of necessity ; if oi 
and our iniquities be npon us, how can we get rid of 
them! The Church comes • cranking in 
and boldy avows the sin of slavery 
ail per ot 


o their help, 


Abington, Mass. 


the celebration of the recent Anni- 


HBPIPmWuublmi | of generalship 
sionarv providence of God, a glorious trick aud stratagem 
of baiting aud badgering the devil with his own Jams, 
transformed for tbe nonce into missionary angels: 
o™ spiritual calomel and jriap for tbe Africa 
dreucuiog their savageness out of them, aud preparing, 
iu this country, for the propagation of a race of baptized, 
regenerated properties, for tbeir own happiness, aud the 
glorv of* the whole Southern Israel of God I 
“The world would have had qualms of c'nscienoe. 
were beginning to question and reluctate ; but tbe Church 
has no such thing, no such pitiful experience of slavish 
f ■ r The world had a weak stomach, and could Dot 
swallow slavery without pain; but tbe Church has tbe 
stomach of a moral anaconda, and can swallow anything 
foMbe glory of God. The world experience a real abhor¬ 
rence of the slave trade, and a conviction that it is posi- 
tfvelv a sin against God and man ; bat tbe Church, per¬ 
ceiving that if this admission were once made, it would 
he extended to tbe domestic slave trade, and to 
that*habit of merchandise in human beings which is the 
tuat na0 ‘ t future of conduct and conversation in the 
life of °so ma ' j y church-members, approaches thie matter 

m ”r( C wouM seem the utmost of the Church’s holiness is 
a low sagacity for its own reparation ; a putrid light, 
like That which shines in rotten wood, only when every 
element^of-vitality ba® departed ; a mean, cringing fear 
"lodgment, without any desire to please God, or 
aovTsonsoieutious hatred of the sin, which be has made 
even thifconscienoe ot the world to reprobate! ” . 

<■ Tima is the Church dead in this trespass and this sin . 
and while the world are ashamed of it, the Church glory 
to Th ir‘bame ; the Churoh accept of the system of slaver, 
as U is and will not suffer a word against it. No man 
loses standing or reputation for pro-slavery sentiments , 
bTT the moment any one is known to be thoroughly 
* - - slavery, and determined to proclaim Gods 


versary of West India Emancipation, are worth, of tbe 
lips from which they fell and of the cause whose claims 
they support. We regret that the space at our command 
is too restricted to allow ue to copy them all. Those for 


Hedrick from North Carolina, for saying 
for Col. Fremont if there were a t.cket in that State, and 
of Dr. Lieber from South Carolina, for having, twenty-five 

-- 


decided success—large attendance, and earnest listening 


vocation, could the truth make headway against the ^1 
posing force of ignorance, error and falsehood! g.’' S’ 
upon this principle, can we account for the progr®^ fl 
has already made, and for the great leaps it has a** 9 
times taken in its course ? Suppose that the m» n B 
whom we owe our boasted, but not too well appreciate 
or too highly prized, and now in some quarters underrate 9 
and abused, Protestantism—suppose that Wicliffe, H a !, 9 
Jerome, and the like of them, had adopted this method i V 
divulging their opinions, and, instead of making th t ; t 9 
ideas stand out sharply against the dark 8upemUi or ’, B 
of their time, had so disguised and shaped them i n 9 
delivery, had so hidden them under the bushel of COO| . 9 
plaisance or timidity, had so squared them with exist,,j 9 
opinions, had so paiuted them to suit the popular ta«i» j 
that their shaded glory seemed to melt into the surround 9 
ing blackness, and only suggested a twilight which might 9 
as well belong to the setting as to the rising sun. Wo,q 9 
the world have had, so soon as it did, if ever, its free Bible jl 
illuminated by no rays save those of the Holy Spirit, m 9 
interpreted by no rule but that of enlightened reason; 

Two men stood forth prominently at the time of tb ; 
Great Reformation. One was Erasmus, the other 9 
Luther. Both were substantially agreed in opinion; 9 
both had received the same light; both shared the sam ( 9 
conviction, and acknowledged that it ought to becoou 9 
general. But Erasmus, a man of scholarly wit and learn. B 
ing and the clearest intellectual pereeptions, was morally B 
timid and backward. He was afraid of hurting himself; B 
he was afraid of producing a dangerous commotio* in B 
the religious world ; he was afraid of disturbing exces. B 
sively the social order, and of overthrowing more thin B 
was wise, the popular faith. So he kept his truth prn. H 
dently back, and discouraged others who would get il B 
delivered for him. He let it ooze out in elegant Latin H 
phrases, artfully chosen and seasonably printed; bu( H 
he never allowed it to break out in strong German epeeob H 
that would reach the ears of the hungering people. H 
Luther, on the other hand, was almost fiercely oulspoken. H 
The word had come to him, and should not by him be H 
withheld. To epeak it, every time Wes the right time, ■ 
every place the right place, every audience the fitting H 
audience, and the popular language the best language. H 
The people should have the Bible in their own toogne. H 
would have no twilight; he would use no vague or H 
doubtful speech ; neither silence nor equivocation suited H 
him. Aud though his “ battle ” words kindled fires in ■ 
cities and roused nations to arms, be thundered them ■ 
forth. Which of these men did most for the Reforms- ■ 
tion ? I need not answer. The name of one of them ii H 
a tower of strength to all truth-speakers to-day. Tbe ■ 
name of the other many of you may never have heard of H 
before this morning. 

What if the Apostles of Jesus had pursued the course ■ 
eo sanctimoniously followed and glibly justified by an H 
American Tract Society, for instanoe, and had said within H 
themselves, “ This doctrine of Christ crucified is likely to I 
be a hard doctrine in the cities where we shall be called H 
to preach ; in Ephesus it will enrage the silverBmitbsand H 
craftsmen who get their living by making images and ■ 
ornaments for the temple, and whose business it would H 
really be unfair in us to injure; in Corinth it will mak! ■ 
us ridiculous in the eyes of the philosophers; in Rome H 
it will provoke the hostility of the Jews, whom we wish, ■ 
if possible, to conciliate and convert ; in Antioch the ■ 
common people will find it a stumbling-block, and per- ■ 
haps excite mobs against us ; let us, therefore, say no- ■ 
thing about this peculiar doctrine ; or, if we must speak ■ 
of it, let us present it in auch a way as to produce u I 
agreeable impression on the minds of our hearers, who- ■ 
ever they may be ; let us give an explanation of it that ■ 
shall make it seem Dot so obnoxious to the existing pte B 
jadices of heathen minds ”; my friends, where would ■ 
Christianity be now ? What would have been the W* B 
of its best truths? 

2. But agaiD, and more earnestly, I object to 11“' 


War'.r' iost it, fortbwito, tor Wat very cause aiuuS, be 
to ,„ d t?.n as a fanatic, is accused of being destitute of the 
is markeaa ^ pbu[ 0(U from lba pulplli j s ostracized, 

as'far as possible, from Christian society and influence. ' 

vet Dr. Cheever, his brother (the writer of the | The Friend 
A . y .. .,\ the members of the Churoh Anti- 


e members of the Church Anti- 


|by thoughtful people. We had three new and young I 
women speakers—Helen M. Philleo of Oneida Co., Eliza-1 
Ibeth M. Posell of Columbia Co., and Emily Drake of I 
Dutchesa Co.; also a young man, James De Garmo, of 
Dutchess. Tbe principal of the Poughkeepsie Academy 
for yonng men, Mr. M. George, acted as chairman, and 
added his good word of endorsement of our claims. 

The Teachers’ Coavention gave evidence of some 
growth in liberal things. Only the few * fossils ’ of Col¬ 
lege Professorships and dictatorial authority dared bid I 
woman keep silence. But the equal humanity of women 
and negroes was most shamefully ignored by a vote of 4T 
to 23 against the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to report, at tbe next annual meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, on tbe joint Education of 
Children without distinction of color or sex.’ 

“ And yet, through dint of perseverance, another reso¬ 
lution for a committee to report on 1 the true basis of gra¬ 
dation for our pnblio schools,’ with Elizabeth M. Powell, 
George L. Farnbam and Mary S. Anthony as the com¬ 
mittee, received a unanimous vote. Whether the ‘ fossils ’ 
failed to discover the pill under its nicely scented sugar- 
coating, or whether they concluded that further efforts to 
put down the discussion of live topics would be fruitless, I 
really am puzzled to decide. 

“ Great alarm was manifested on account of the Con- ] 
vention seeming inclined to fix upon Syracuse as the place 
for its next meeting. Your Brooklyn Superintendent said 
many of the teachers there were Abolitionists, and they 
would rush into the Teachers’ Convention and take into 
their own hands the business of the Association. There¬ 
fore he urged that Palmyra should be tbe place.” 

Aaron M. Powell writes us as follows: 

“ There was much earnest discussion in the Teachers’ 
Convention, involving the position of woman, and the 
question of admitting colored children upon terms of 
equality iu the Public Schools. S. B. Anthony, Helen M. 
Philleo, Lizzie Powell, Mr. Faruham of Syracuse, and Mr. 
Cruttenden of New York, were especially earnest and 
faithful in their advocacy of the educational rights of all, 
irrespective of sex or color. Much credit is due to Miss 
Anthony for her untiring labors in this Association. 

“ The Woman’s Rights Convention was a complete 
suecess, as to numbers and the intelligent, interesting 
character of the audiences.” 

Rescue of Dr. Dot— The “ ten citizens of the Territory 
of Kansas,” who planned and executed theBcheme for tbe 
release of Dr. Doy from the jail at St. Joseph, Mo., have 
published a statement of the whole affair in the Lawrence 
(Kansas) papers, without disclosing their names. Their 
story does not differ essentially from that which we pub¬ 
lished last week, nor does it add any new facta of impor¬ 
tance. It required no small degree of courage and pru¬ 
dence in a party of ten men to enter a city of ten thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, where they were wholly unacquainted, 
gain admission to the jail, and carry off a prisoner, with¬ 
out encountering any obstruction from the police. 

? England who was so kind as to send ns 
a copy of Mrs. Howitt’s Memoir of Garrison will please 
accept our thanks therefor. 


popular mode of dealing with truth, that it confesses M ■ 
and dreary scepticism as to the reality of ? 
itself-a doubt whether there be suoh a thing as truth-# M 
whether, if there be such a thing, we can get at it. F# I 
man have a truth to speak, he must speak it. Aih? I 
conviction cannot easily be hushed ; a bearttelt faith ■ 
be repressed. Come forth it will, ia season and out# ■ 
season, and the man can scarcely more help it than hi ■ 
prevent the lightning from bursting from an 0T<r ' I 
charged cload. General knowledge on matters iodifferen> J 
may be withheld, but moral persuasion leaps instante ■ 
from the heart into the mouth. When men talk of J 
prudence or the necessity of disguising truth, of qualuf ■ 
it, accommodating it to circumstances and pe°P 
paltering with it, we are very sure that they have net# 
received a truth and do not know what 


taking for truth wbat is nothing but a passing 


view, # 


a truth 


^accidental opinion, which, on the whole, appe ars ^ 
sonable, but which is of no very grave moment after 
may do his best to evade the force of 
which has fastened its grappling irons upon him- 
may try to weaken it, to forget it, to cover it up, ^ ■ 
may possibly succeed in doing So. But if be fails I 
if his conviction will not be buried or banishedi ^ j 
remains a conviction still, then out it must come, t ^ 1 
iu burning speech from his mouth, then from bis ey® ^ I 
features, his conduct, his character. Somehow it w* ^ I 
divulged. There would be little harm, therefore, I 
doctrine I am combating, if it did not hinder ® eD ' I 
getting truth to speak— if it did not nurture that fear o ^ I 
world aud countenance that false regard for the °P' # 

which make it impossible for one to obt* 
profound and soul-stirring conviction. ^ j. I 

Troth is the strength and tbe joy of the world- ^ 
the pearl of great price, to buy which we should be 
to sell all we have. The bringer of a new truth ong“^. d 
be welcomed with open arms, and taken up at oD ° e, j to oi j 
acclamation, to the high place, that be mightfbou 1 * j 
to the people far aud wide. Another oloud di?P er i, 
another error killed—another idol daBbed in V' eC '~K' i nf 
sews should that bel Let the immediate | 

rent oonsequences take care of themselves ; as, i j 

evil consequences, and the truth be a truth, they ® 
will take care of themBelves in God’s good tina j t oa° j 
world can afford to dispense with many thing 9 - t pjet ; 
dispense with customs and institutions, with g r „iii j 
and great measures, with statesmen and preache > ^ 
States and Churches, with systems of pbi!« su P ^ it ji s | 
forms of faith ; but it cannot afford to disp en6e ^ 0 li j 
single truth. For that is the vital force which m» 0 p j 

things new. It ia the creative force wbiob t j 

States and Churches, dogmas and rites, just 88 
throws up ships and cities. ! 

God istonceasiBgJy pressing new truths #P°“ S ts- j 
will he permit us to live long without fresh tbo ^ ^jt - 
we shut our ears and eyes to them, if we turn j 

from their direct coarse to our hearts, they re ^ p . ifcw i 
and again to storm the barriers of our P re J u 

, b0 aawwttggfej? 1 

readers, a^rdtogTo j 


in tbi 
leadingpriDciplea.it. 




such differences, and they are so entirely coitof 

cause that we have not heaitated to aak the uiB g ah 
publication. Toe personal ahuaiooa which it 


breams- tbeir floods of light. Vastly better is it i< 
w . t i8 revealed, finds a natural and easy channel, 
tr otti. ma? g ow unreservedly, than if, long pent up 
in «bic of men, it comes down upon us suddenly, 

by the ° t on t from the hills, and spreads ruin all before it 
life® 3 ° gak the truth is every man’s duty; not merely 
T ° ! P 0 f the clergyman, the public speaker, and tbe 
the bu( . ever y man’s duty ; because the spirit of 

p°ljticia , tQ one manias we ll as to another. Every 
tr° th have his deep convictions, and should have 
V erf0 ° ,j those convictions are God’s voice calling him 
^ibe office of speaker, and giving him an audience to 

address^ ^ Bnt the statement so far is but half a 
®° * ot To speak the truth is but half one’s duty. 
tQ be we |l and effectively spoken, must be 
T*® ,r jD j 0 ve. Why ? Because we cannot be eure that 
'^pnth unless it is so spoken. Truth is nothing but 
lS • its intellectual form—the heart’s good feeling 
l° fe ; n logical shape and intelligible speech—the 
presentiment passed into clear thought. When a spirit, 
P° rer t gii a i, devout, aspiring, charged with emotions 
tiVeTe »ai tender, sensitive to all holy and pure thoughts, 
^ ts j- e impressions from divine things, responsive 
<l niclc ce iestial influence, puts adequately into speech 
W Creels respecting God and Providence—that is so far 
*" l * h respectiing God and Providence—the sanctity 
tiC h feeling measures tbe exactness of the doctrine. 
° f * * Jesus, out of tbe fullness of an immeasurable trust, 
W J' eD God Father, we are eure that God is Father. That 
c ^-definition is the right definition. Hard-headed 
Calvin. unimaginative and loveless, for whom naiu- 
l beauty had no charm, and childhood no attraction— 
j og ical man with his cold French intellect and his 
wyer’s education—may find this definition unsatisfac¬ 
tory, ® 8 T P nl1 11 aH '° P ' eCee ’ may prove ver y iogeni- 
asly by arguments that pinch you like a vice, miy prove 
1 vou from the aspectof nature, from the facts of human 
*°nerience, that God is not a Father, but a Fate or a 
Demon, who will plunge his children into an everlasting 
. U Who cares what the chilly Calvin has to say on 
f uch a matter ? He lacks the first qualification for under 
etanding it, namely, a heart. He can tell us no more 
,boot God than a bricklayer can tell us about a sunset, 
or a bouse-painter can tell us about Titian’s Venus. 

Tbe Christian theology, or the system of so-called truth 
gbont Gud, was framed by men with large brains, but 
nnail hearts, and is, consequently, what it is. Can we 
doobt ibat if women bad framed it, its character would 
have been more merciful, and so more true! Would 
they have admitted a devil and an angry God ! Would 
their gentler hearts have allowed them to conceive of a 
eareed hnmanity or an everlasting bell? a bloody Atone¬ 
ment, or an arbitrary Election to Grace ? 

\f e most come heart first to these subjects in order to 
apprehend them. It is written, “God is Love.” Of 
coarse, then, only the loving spirit can find him and com¬ 
prehend him ; and tbe person who has such a spirit, the 


be is, to receive his revelations and to know his ways. 
Theology has no mysteries which the simplest soul, so it 
be loving, cannot penetrate, and no-depths which it can¬ 
not sound. But to him whose soul Is yet heavy with in 
difference, or fear, or base desire, the clearest thoughts 
are a mystery unfathomable, and the shallowest truths 
are an abyss that cannot be gazed into. So It is in any 
question of morals—in any question implicating tbe facts 
of social life—in any question touching the institutions 
and customsof men. You caDnot prove these matters by 
iteiistics, or try them by any admirable system of weights 
and measures. You cannot tell tbe troth about war by 
counting the number of tbe dead, or estimating the waste 
of treaiure. Yon cannot sum up the evils of slavery by 
showing how many more bales of cotton would b« pro¬ 
duced by free than by slave labor. This, like all similar 
questions that interest humanity, concerns the heart. It 
touches hnman motives and affections. Of course it can 
be dealt with only by one who understands human mo¬ 
tives and affections, and how can we understand these 
except through sympathy ? Love first, then Light, is the 
law here. Is it not plain that one mast start with some 
feeliogs of humanity in his breast, with some love for hie 
fellow-men ? Must he not bring to tbe inquiry, as a first 
condition of success in it, a respect for human nature, a 
regard for human happiness, a sense of tbe sacredness of 
the relation which exists between man and man, and a 
keen perception of tbe difference between justice and in¬ 
justice, good and evil ? Surely be mast. A Christian’! 
view of such matters would be truer tban a pagan’s, 
though the pagan might be the more deeply read and 
worldy-wise of the two. A saint’s view would be more 
just tban a sinner’s, though tbe siuuer were some Napo¬ 
leon (he Third, aud tbe saint only some Lucretia Mott. 
People who undertake to discuss matters affecting the 
welfare of tbeir feilow-creatares in a spirit of bitterness, 
in a narrow, selfish, partisan temper, or even in a cool, 
calculating mood, are os much at fault as if they should 
try to investigate tbe Golden Buie by aid of a microscope. 
They have not the instruments, and consequently they do 
not see the ol ject; and their opinions are of no more 
value as representing the truth than would be a blind 
man’s opinions upon the laws of light, or a deaf man’s 
judgment upon a sonata of Beethoven. 

Truth, tbeD, must be spoken in love; because unless 
truth is born in love, it is no truth at all; and if it be 
born in love, in love it will be spoken. Only when so 
•poken is it Bpoken effectively, to willing ears and recep¬ 
tive minds. Men will not listen to truth, however clear 
sad undeniable it may be to their understanding, if they 
feel that the person who presents it to them is seeking his 
own profit or fame, is giving vent to his private preju¬ 
dices, or gratifying Borne personal passion. The most 
evident truths, the sublimest principles, the most inspiring 
thoughts ever addressed to human ears, fall utterly power¬ 
less from lips that are uninspired by deep aud holy feei¬ 
ng i and men turn with disgust from the eloquence that 
pleads the selfish cause. They must be persuaded that 
the speaker has their welfare and the welfare of his princi¬ 
ples at heart; that he Is speaking not for his own sake, 
hut for their Bake, for truth’s sake, for God’s sake ; then, 
Perhaps, they will lend their ears and resign their nnder- 
*tanding. I have often seen the pleading eloquence of a 
w °man, speaking unwelcome truths, melt hearts which 
*onld only have been hardened by the argumentative 
or debint tones of a man. It is the general belief that 
®en so speaking—men who use harsh denunciation, bitter 
avective, sarcasm or abuse—are actuated not by any 
M P. comprehensive love of their kind, not by any earnest 
*®<l profound concern for the cause they advocate, nor by 
•hc'r faith in the regenerating principles of Christianity, 
‘ rather l.y some personal pique, some party rage, which 
®akes them hate a portion of their fellow-beings. The 
aoblest and most evident troths never will conquer the 
Phbl'C until the pleaders for them can gain the public 
The history of Jesus, indeed, forbids our assuming 
at the truth will be welcomed even when it is epokeo 
ove. But we may be very sur^ it never will be wel- 
*®ed unless it is so spoken. And every conquest it has 
- ’ ere< * hitherto has been gained not by force, but by 
tti y~ a0t by argument, but by affection. I have iu my 
bos* p W ° ® ea ~" TlLLIAM Ellery Channino aud Thbo- 
to th AK * Efi ~hoth brave oulspeakers of the word given 
Y hb- C banning had thoughts to deliver that were 

tQ ar in atlvancd- of his generation and very offensive 
differed' 60 ° f hi8 Seieration. His views of Christianity 
g— .. more from those commonly entertained tow tbe 
ttoet ed Christian world than these last differed from the 
Up ., reVOltin £ superstitions of Paganism. He would cut 
hraneb P ° PUlar Zoology, and cast it away, root and 
destru • ^' 3 posilioa wa8 tbat °‘ an runovator and a 
w H Q U j tife ' But > with snch noble earnestness his thoughts 
■Ceas * iVered ’ ia t0Qea so persuasive, in language so 
Co nvi Qr . ’ tem Perate and grave, in a spirit of such deep 
cf g e8 - ll0n ’ 8uc h entire self-forgetfulness, such sincerity 
S'Oed^ 6 otbera ’ S 0<K f i that even opponents were dis¬ 
hy t jj e 111 . P re6 ence, and men of Btrong prejudices, won 
1 0 lbe eT ‘fient humanity of a simple and fervent sonl, let 
of the rt° W * r ° f b ‘ a thoughts before they were well aware 
tui 0otls In aB his writings, so various and so volu- 

8o eer 'tj. re occurs no bitter sentence, no undignified 

riot to o' S Pe “ Was n< r. er dipped iD « alL He Uved fU P e - 
hxleea r' Vate animosities and private ends. One cannot, 
huiDion I a \ his fcooka wit h°ut feeling that he is in com- 
Stniai . a great lover of “a kind, with a large, 
‘he el*„;,° W ‘ Qg sou1 ’ that was P er P e tually yearning fox 
not Pav T° D , and the blessedness of his kind. Shall we 
“‘hers th , u U U thi! T ualit y> aboTe a “y other, or all 
he is—l.h Tv aS made him lhe widely ven eratea teacher 
hoth s'd 81 bas commended his books to the multitudes on 
Sous te eS v>°^ the Atlanti c—that has made him the reli- 
snabledT' f &Dd friead of People of all classes, and has 
‘endom! lm l ° uadermine the popular theology of Chris- 

Tbbodqsb Parker I Cft u never speak but with the 


deepest respect. It is not his sickness that has warmed 
my heart towards him. Nor am I charitable to him 
through pity with bis weakness. It is bat a poor sympa- 
'-hy that is awakened by an attack of bronchitis or a 
threatened consumption. No, I respected and loved hits 
in bis strength. He has been my friend for years, and a 
noble friend he has ever been. An earnest, a consecrated 
man is Theodore Parker. Yes, and a deeply affectionate 
man, too—a man of gracious and tender spirit in the in¬ 
most. A generation or two hence, the Christian world 
will acknowledge gratefully its debt to this most learned 
and deep-hearted man, perceiving how completely his 
denials are swallowed up in his affirmations, losing Bight 
of bis errors in the majesty of his positive truths, and ap¬ 
preciating the full power of his thoughts on God and 
man. No man has done so much as he to break the spell 
by which .superstition has held men for centuries en- 
tbraUed. No man has done so much as he to bring men 
back from the abyss of materialism to a troe knowledge 
of the living and infinite God. No man has done so mueb 
as he to revive the declining faith in immortality, by dis- 
pelliog tbe doubts that were fast settling down upon it 
by rekindling the heavenly consciousness which a bad 
theology had elmost quenched in human breasts, by ap 
pealing once more to those native instincts of the sonl 
which for ages had been discredited. No man has done 
so much as he to make Christianity a working power in a 
wicked world. Men say he is not a Christian. It is not easy 
in these days to defioe a Christian. If nobleness of char- 
acter and fidelity of life be the test, I know no man who 
could submit to it more fearlessly than Mr. Parker. If h* 
is a Christian who holds Christian ideas, who believes with 
all his might that God is the infinite and universal Father 
that man is the child of God, created for an immortal life’ 
destined to an endless spiritual development, his spirit 
vitally connected with the Perfect Spirit from which it 
receives immediate inspiration, and shall receive eternal 
blessedness—if to believe all this is to be a Christian be¬ 
liever, surely Mr. Parker is one, for no one living sets 
forth these great troths so earnestly and so eloquently as 
he. Alas! what a pity that such a great message should 
be marred in tbe delivery by any peculiarity of tempera¬ 
ment, by any seeming malice or personal rancor, by any 
m rciless wit, or biting sarcasm, calculated to exrite evil 
passion, and hardening the heart before the ear had tine 
well to bear tbe word I They who do not know ibis mi n 
say he is a hater and a scoffer, and that is enongh ; haters’ 
thoughts cannot be true thoughts, scoffers’ words cannot 
be wise words. They misjudge him. They do not under¬ 
stand a spirit which is deeper than their own. They do 
not make allowance for his provocations. They will not 
*ee that be is more sinned against tban sinning. He is n t 
a hater nor a scoffer ; but he seems to be, and that seem¬ 
ing, however deceptive, mast delay long the reception of 
trntbs which would be a blessing to millions of men. 

We must not fancy, however, that truth spoken in love 
must be truth spoken very softly, in Bweet, sugary, liquid 
sentences, the wholesome medicine being disguised in 
treacle. We must not mistake oiliness for charity. Love 
is not a sentimental, sirupy spirit, which will not aliow 
men to speak above a whisper. Most men mean by 
charity vacuity, and insipidity —a lisping, simpering grace, 
that goes abont with a bottle of roec-waler to cure tbe 
sins of the world wilhal. They have no conception of tbe 
strong, terrible, holy passion that it ia, driving men into 
the wilderness and making them walk smiling to the 
stake. It is love of God and man, nothing else, that 
compels good people to speak the bold truth—and com¬ 
pels them to speak it so that men cannot misunderstand 
it, in kind, but Blrong, straight-hitting, cleaving speech. 
Love coustrains to be uncompromising and plain. Men 
who are in earnest for the salvation of their brothers can¬ 
not afford to be soft-spoken. As I read the history of 
truth, I find that the hardest words have always be n 
Uttered by the saintliest men. According to the intensify 
and comprehensiveness of tbe love is the intensity and 
fulness of the speech. People urge it agaiust Jesus that 
be used harsh language—that he dealt in reproaches, and 
hurled right and left tbe bolts of a terrible invective. 
Gan we not understand that it was the very greatness of 
his iove for mankind that tore these words from his lip!? 
It was because his love for men was so intense, his zeal 
for their well-being so deep, eager and comprehensive, 
that bis words leaped from his month like fiery shot, and 
shattered men’s consciences in pieces. It is heoause we 
iove men less, are infinitely less eager for tbeir well-being, 
are infinitely less sensible of their miseries and wrongs, 
infinitely less appreciative of their capacities and n-jeds, 
that we think bis words rude and intemperate. But tbe 
same Scripture that speaks of God as love speaks of him 
also as a consuming fire ; aud the cousuifiiog fire is ouly 
the genial love collecting all its power tp carry an op¬ 
posing point. The beat that withers, scorches, blasts, is 
only a greater degree of the heat that gently animate! 
and warms. 

But I have dwelt too long upon this gSueral question. 
The text has other applications which concern us in oar 
common life. It is often necessary to tell people the truth 
about themselves. God has made us iu a manner respon¬ 
sible for each other’s safety, the keepers of each others 
virtue. We are more keenly alive to the weak and faulty 
points in oar brother’s character or behavior than he is 
himself; and when we are, do we not owe it to him to 
speak? All persons, perhaps, to some exteot, can best 
look at their failings through other eyes, and judge of 
their conduct by seeing it reflected in the oonsciencb of a 
wise and noble friend. It becomes then, surely, that 
friend’s duty to perform this highest and best service, 
and he is faithless to the obligations of friendship if he 
performs it not. A delicate duty it is, and a difficult 
one, and one that needs to be discharged by a very true 
and tender spirit, but therefore all tbe more calling to be 
discharged. Unhappily this duty is recognized chiefly by 
those who do not understand it, and is performed by those 
who make very bad work of it. It is taken ap by a class 
of people whose conscience is critical without beingjust, 
and morbid without being tender ; a class of people whose 
delight it is to thruBt unwelcome truths into the face of 
their neighbors, with an air of ridicnle or defiance. They 
maliciously insinuate, they harshly sneer, or brutally 
snub, in a peevish and snappish way, that never does any¬ 
thing but irritate, mortify and discourage. They seem 
not to care whether yon mend the fanlt or not; in fact, 
they create the impression that they would rather you 
would keep it as a mark for their raillery and a butt for 
their ili-bumor. It is never a duty to say an unwelcome 
truth, if you cannot say it tenderly. Silence is better 
than uneharitableness. We have nothing to say in defence 
of the people who go about as if it was their mission to 
communicate ugly news; the pharisaically pious and 
arrogantly humble aud spitefully conscientious men, and 
especially women, who always have aa eye upon their 
neighbors’ affairs, and are ready at a moment’^ notice to 
step across the way with a brotherly or sisterly admoni¬ 
tion ; the sauetimonioas people who exhibit their own 
virtue by exposing others’ vices, and warm np their dry 
old hearts at the fire of criticism which roasts a friend 
Grant that what they say is the truth—from those lips it 
is not a truth, but a us. It is a false message, because 
it is only verbally trne. We must be sure that we have 
the love before we dare to speak a word. But if we have 
the love, if we know that our heart ia clean from every 
spot of pride or anger. If we know that we are actuated 
by the purest motives, or if we stand so related to a per¬ 
son that such motives may fairly be presumed, then the 
consciousness that the word we have to utter is a true, 
wholesome and urgent one should make ns bold to utter 
it, candidly, sweetly, generously and firmly. It may be un¬ 
gracious, it may be painful; but no Christian has a right 
to consider that, where his brother’s welfare, or safety, 
perhaps, is involved. Genuine kindness is privileged to 
speak, and it wUl use its privilege not in vain. Tbe 
arrogant David, in the pride of his might and the fnry of 
his lust, was not angry when Nathan came into his mag¬ 
nificent presence, and told the 6tory of the pet lamb, and 
said, with gentle but grave remonstrance, “ Thou art the 
man.” The hot-headed, ungovernable, reckless Duke of 
Burgundy learned to receive the rebukes of Fenelon with 
a meekness that would be beautiful in a child. True, we 
are not Fenelons, but neither are we called to deal with 
Dukes of Burgundy. Of course, men are sensitive, pas¬ 
sionate, vain —slow to confess a weakness, ready to 
pass off a vice for a virtue, anxious to keep np appear¬ 
ances jealous of any intrusion upon the privacies of their 
own consciences. But I believe there is not one of us 
who would not be deeply grateful to the friend wbos* 
deep and true love gave him the right, the courage and 
the will to speak the sternest truths about him to his face. 

It is often a duty to speak the truth about people. One 
of the most solemn duties of life—a duty that we owe to 
ourselves, to society, and not less, I think, to the person, 
living or dead, who is spoken of; a duty which no false 
modesty, or fastidiousness, or fancied propriety should 
induce ns to ever omit; and yet a duty so difficult and so 
delicate that wbat is called, in the foolish world, charily 
makes a principle of not discharging it at all. - et surely 
it ia of the utmost importance that men should know who 


and what people are with whom they may be dealing— 
who and wbat people were whose memory they are blindly 
revering. No Christian will let prndence or politeness, 
or a mistaken respect for persons, silence his mouth when 
unprincipled men are misleading their fellows to their 
hart. I have no patience with those excessively amiable 
persons who make it a virtue never to speak ill of any¬ 
body. Are all men and women saints ? Or if sinners, is 
it none of our business to know it ? I am fully conscious 
of the dangers of speaking. The danger that one may 
deceive himself, may injure innocence, may encourage a 
censorious spirit. One walks here amid dangers all the 
way. The slanderer claims to speak nothing but tbe 
simple truth wbeD he blasts the character of his brother 
man with reckless wickedness. The gossip professes to 
speak the simple truth when he undermines reputations 
for sport. The libeller protests that he utters only wkat 
is true when he spits bis venom maliciously upon tbe 
objects of his personal dislike. The satirist falls hick 
upon tbe assertion that he reports evident facts, when 
possibly contempt is larking in every line he writes. It 
is never a duty to speak truth about men jnst because it is 
truth, and we happen to know it. It is never a duty to 
speak the truth about men when it is not likely to benefit 
in a much greater degree than it iojures. If charity leads 
to the exposure of many sins, it always covers up a mul¬ 
titude. Still, charity does lead u3 to expose many. 
Charity imposes this duty—love bids us speak ill as well 
as good of our neighbors. Let the lover, then, do it; 
but we must all then become lovers, that we may all do 
it on occasion. For, verily, few things need more to be 
done than this; and few things are done so badly. So 
very badly is it done, that the actual doing of it is one 
of the corses of the world ; so very badly that good men 
say, “ let it not be done at all—better silence than slan¬ 
der ” ; so badly that, from time immemorial, there has 
been a motto, “ Nil de mortuis, nisi bonum ”—“ speak no¬ 
thing but good of the dead ”; let the telling of bad 
truth abont men stop with the grave, as if all the talk of 
the earth was nothing bnt slander, insult and reviling. 

If death could only enforce the maxim it has suggested, 
and stop slander at the grave, we would call it most, 
blessed of angels. Since last we met here, tbe telegraph 
wires have brought ns tbe report of a noble mao’s death. 
Noble he was indeed, loyal and brave, a man devoted to 
the best interests of his fellow-men, a foe to all iniquity, 
a friend to all righteousness, a cleaner heart and a holier 
conscience in a naughty world ; bit in his life he was 
misrepresented and abused. If death would exert its 
charm now over slanderous tongues to silence them for¬ 
ever ; if death would just touch with persuasion elo¬ 
quent lips and make them declare all his great worth as 
a man, a patriot, a philanthropist, a pure character to be 
looked np to and copied by all young men! Bnt Mr. 
Horace Maxn will sleep in au obscure grave, and they 
who have always spoken the truth abont him thankfully 
will now speak the same truth in tears. Meanwhile, our 
ears are even now ringing with the forced lamentations, 
the decorous groans, the ceremonious and fulsome oratory 
which bnt two or three weeks since strained to exalt an 
unscrupulous advocate, a reckless mister of tongne-fence, 
a man undistinguished by any of the grandest qualities 
that ennoble humanity, and very much distingnLbed for 
some qualities that are not grand at all, into the rank of 
patriot, sage and Christian. Of him tbe troth mu-t not 
be spoken, for the truth would not be flattering, and him 
men dared only fl itter 1 But why should truth be buried 
iu tbe grave? What title has death to cast the veil of 
oblivion over human follies, and change the vices of men 
into virtues? Wbat title has death to hoodwink onr sense 
of justice, and to lay the finger of Bileoce upon righteous 
lips ? What title hag death to canonize sin ? The dead 
are onr rulers—nay, they are our idols. A few years pass, 
and they are taken np into the bright skies of onr imagi¬ 
nation, to be revered as heroeB and demi-gods, or to be 
execrated as villains and demi-devlls. We take them as 
examples, wa appeal to them as guides, we make them 
the measure of our existence ; surely, then, we ought to 
koow the truth abont them ere it is too late. It is a seri¬ 
ous thing to confuse the standard of virtue, and mislead 
the veneration of the world. It is a serious thing to let 
a bad man pass on to immortal fame, and a good man 
perhaps paBs on to immortal infamy—and- all because 
their death-knell has struck. It would be h‘ard to say 
which has done the most mischief in the worllf injustice 
to the living or misjudgmeot of tbe dead. Let ns have 
the truth now at least. The dead cannot be harmed by it, 
nor grieved by it Nay, they moat wish it to be spoken 
freely for tbe instruction and benefit of their fellow-men. 
It is simple justice that calls for it. The highest love 
demands it—Christian charily is here the revealer, in- 
spirer and guide ; Christian charity that will not speak 
evil falsely, nor yet will falsely speak well of any. 

For a Christian there is bnt one crowning dnty—to be 
humane, to love his brother man with a deep and abiding 
affection. Let him do that as Jesus shall teach him, aud 
as God’s holy spirit shall aid. Let him do that, and he 
will know when he mast speak and when he rqast be 
silent. When he is called to speak, his words will be 
artionlate charity, powerful to convince, persuade, sub¬ 
due. When he is silent, bis silence, eloquent a9 speech, 
will speak a truth aa deep and merciful as any language 
can convey. 


from insolvency. The College failed to furnish him with 
enough money to enable him to hire a secretary, and 
hence be was obliged to do all the work himself. The 
duties Of his clli :e were enongh to have worn out three 
or four stouter men (physically) than he was. With fewer 


Harriet Beecher Stowe and her husband left this port 
for Europe one day last week. 

Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell will preach in tbe 
Friends’ meeting-house, at Ghent, on Sunday afternoon 
(to-morrow) at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. Hillard writes to The Boston Courier from London, 
under date of July 20, as follows : “ Mr. Sumner is here, 
ia belter health tbao I have seen him in at any time since 
the outrage upon him.” 

Dr. Cbeever was expected to deliver a lecture on 
slavery at Trnmansburg, N. Y., yesterday (Friday), by 
invitation of the anti-slavery members of the East Genesee 
Methodist Conference, now in session at that place. 

CbarleB Whipple, father of Charles K. Whipple of Bos¬ 
ton, died at bis residence in Newbury port, a few daysago, 
at the age of 78. He was a printer and bookseller, and 
occupied almost tbe same location for more than half a 
century. He served his time with Isaiah Thomas in 
Worcester. - 

The Evening Post announces, on the authority of a pri¬ 
vate letter which arrived by the Persia, from an intimate 
personal friend of the novelist, that Mr. Charles Dickens 
will visit this country daring tbe ensuing autumn, and 
give the readings from his own works that have been so 
successful in England. 

It is announced in the Chester County (Pa ) Times that 
Lucretia Mott will attend Friends’ meeting, at the usual 
hour, in Little Britain, Lancaster County, to morrow 
(Sunday). On the same day she will speak at Eastland 
Hall, at 3 o’clock p. m. The same piper understands 
teat she will attend a series of ten meetings in Chester 
and Lancaster Counties, of which notice will probably be 

The Boston Bee relates the following reminiscence of 
the late Horace Mann : 

“ Ia the Drayton Trial, which occurred at Washington, 
December, 1848, Mr. Mann, who was counsel for the 
slaves, made the point that the servitude of the negroes 
ought to be proved by something else than the claim of 
tbe master ; and likened it to the case of an indictment 
for stealing foxes, which held by nature must be shown 
to have been caught and subjected. While be was exer¬ 
cising this illustration, Mr. District-Attorney Key, the 
same who was shot last February by Daniel E. Sickles, 
wrote tbe following squib aud handed it over to the oppo¬ 
site counsel: 


which was left on tbe table for the consideration ol ib 
District-Attorney. Tbe allusion to * ten dollars a bill 
regards the fee Mr. Key received on each of the tbre 
hundred and forty-five indiotments which he caused to b 


A letter in the Cincinnati Commercial thus enlightens us 
as to the cause of Horace Mann’s lamented death : 

“ His disease, though called by one or two of the phy¬ 
sicians the typhoid fever, and by another tbe dyspepsia, 
was in reality exhaustion. He was literally worn out. He 
was President of the College, President of the Board of 
Trustees, and President of the Executive Committee. Iu 
addition to the labor of all the foregoing positions, be was 
obliged, during the last term, to entertain a large circle 
of friends, write his baccalaureate address (one of the 
greatest productions of his life), defend the College 
•gainst the attacks of its creditors, and help redeem it I 


©m <25urffjjc;m Camsjttmtom. 

LETTERS FROM PARIS.No. IX. 

Paris, July 21st, 1859. 

When, in my first letter to The Standard, I compared 
the Italian question to a theatrical performance, I did 
not myself know how true my comparison would prove. 
At the moment when the excitement of the spectators 
and the actors was at the very highest pitch, the curtain 
has fallen, and we are all left to onr reflections. These 
reflections are sad indeed, and the peace of Villafranea 
has justified the accusations of the moat bitter enemies of 
Lonis Bonaparte. Oa tbe 11th July, the two Emperors 
met in a small villa of Yillafranca. The demeanor of 
the young sovereign of Anstria towards bis more fortu¬ 
nate enemy is said to have been like that of a modest 
lieutenant before a marshal of France. Undoubtedly the 
parvenu sovereign enjoyed the humiliation of the descen¬ 
dant of the long line of Hapsburg ; he remembered that 
for tbe second time in this centnry an Austrian Emperor 
was obliged to meet on equal terms a Bonaparte. For 
tbe second time they met enemies and parted friends. 
After the interview, Paris received the following de¬ 
spatch, directed by the Emperor to the Empress. Every 
word of this historical document is indeed worthy ol 
attention : “ Peace has been concluded between the Em¬ 
peror of Austria and me. The basis of the peace is an 
Italian Confederation, under the honorary presidency of 
the Pope. The Emperor of Austria gives np his rights on 
Lombardy to the Emperor of the French, who delivers 
them to the King of Sardinia. Tbe Emperor of Austria 
keeps Venetia, but this province becomes a part of th, 
Italian Confederation.” How could I better comment on 
| this imperial despatch than did onr clerical aud ultra¬ 
montane paper, the Univers 1 “ Wbat we enjoy most,” 
says the Catholic editor, “ iB that revolutionary principles 
receive no consideration in this despatch. The Emperor 
of Austria gives to the Emperor of the French his right 
over Lombardy. He abandons as a king what he ha, 
lost as a king, and the Emperor of the French, in his tarn, 
giviDg Lombardy to Piedmont, his ally, disposes as » 
king of what he has gained as a king. This ia the pure 
monarchical tradition. No mention is made of tbe revo¬ 
lutionary right; it is not Lombardy that gives itself; it 
is ceded by one king, and given by another to a third.” 

In his proclamation to the Italians in Milan, Lonis 
Bonaparte told them, “If there are men who do not un 
derstacd their epoch, I am not one of them.” And now 
he disposes of the fate of provinces as did the kings of 
the middle ages. In the same proclamation he said, “ I 
do not come here to impose my will npon you ; my army 
will have only two objects, to fight your enemies auo 
maintain internal order. It will put no obstacle to the 
free manifestation of yonr legitimate wishes.” And now 
he dictates peace, witboat consulting Italy ; he does not 
even consult his brave ally, Vietor Emanuel; he replacef 
Yenetia under the bated domination of Austria; he 
extends to all Italy the papal influence ; he restores lo 
their thrones tbe Dukes of Tnscauy and Modena, who 
fought on the Austrian side at Soiferino. Louis Bona¬ 
parte had solemnly promised that Italy should be free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic ; yet AoBtria keeps her for¬ 
tresses ; the city of Manin remains iu her hands; and in 
the new Confederation, with the Pope on her side, she 
will rule all Italy with even more seenrity than before. 

When Louis Bonaparte put himself at the head of bis 
army and solemnly proclaimed bis intention of freeing 
Italy, how many people believed that be was ready to 
pnt himself at the bead of the revolution, to free the 
nationalities, to expiate his past erimes by a great work 
of liberation ? Those illusions are now gone, and gone 
forever. It must be clear to every one that the principle 
of nationality is nothing more to Bonaparte than a con¬ 
venient tool for his ambition, ^just as was tbe Eastern 
question, or any other. What is now to be tbongbt of 
Garibaldi, of Ulloa, of Cavour himself, who has nobly 
tendered his resignation to his king and refuses to have 
anything to do with this rotten peace of Yillafranca ? 
The people here in Paris thought, a month ago, that after 
having liberated Italy, their sovereign would perhaps 
condescend to liberate France ; bat they see no signs of 
such a thing ; the papers receive oftener than ever the 
1 usual warnings —avertissemmls ; people have been arrested 
I in tbe Faubourgs for having expressed their disapproba- 
| tion of the conditions of the peace. It is too clear now 
that the Italian question was a simple move on tbe great 
chess-board of Europe j the final move must be againit 
| Eugland and Prussia. Louis Bonaparte enlists ftr the 
great straggle all the forces of the despotic countries; Rus¬ 
sia is on bi3 side; he baB now bound to his cause the Aus¬ 
trian Emperor, anxious to take his revenge, aod tbe Pope, 
whose position is magnified to a degree which seems in¬ 
credible in the middle of the nineteenth century. Two 
nations stand now before tbe allied despots, both Protes¬ 
tant, both liberal; their cause is so closely nuited that it 
will be difficult even for Louis Bunaparte to localize bis 
next war; he must meet both bis enemies at the same 
time; the one with that magnificent army which he 
proudly, and justly, perhaps, calls invinoible ; the other 
with the fleets which are being prepared at Cherbourg, 
Biest and Tonlon, combined with the Rnssian fleet of the 
Baltio. Such, undoubtedly, are tbe dreams of this meanly 
ambitious spirit, which knows no rest, and has spent 
its activity in perpetual conspiracy, from tbe days of 
Strasbourg and Boulogne up to the present moment. But 
it may be t£mt those dreams will never be embodied ; 
already Mazzini and the revolutionary party are regain¬ 
ing strength iu Italy, and in the shop-windows of Milan 
and Turin the picture of Oreini is Baid to have replaced 
that of the liberatorc, already called traditore. There are 
signs here that France regrets the sacrifice of five hun¬ 
dred million francs and thousands of her bravest sods, 1 
which she would have willingly made for the liberation 
of Italy, but wbieh now only serves pergonal and myste¬ 
rious purposes. It may be, too, that the Russian alliance 1 
will somewhat lose its force; a common hatred of Aus¬ 
tria was the origin of it; but since we are now to be sach 
good friends of the yonng sovereign of Vienna, a little 
coldness will perhaps be perceived in the next diplomatic 
mission of Prince Gortchakoff. 

Since every tale must have a moral, I think that the moral 
of the Italian war is this: The principle of non-inter¬ 
vention is, after all, a good principle. In a recent speech 
made in London, on the 4th of July, Mr. Dallas, yonr 
minister at the Court of St. James, was praising France 
for the sacrifices she was making for the welfare of Italy, 
aud he reminded his auditors that America had been ; 
helped, too, by France in her war of independence. The 
two oases, it Beems to me. were widely different; tbe help : 
offered by Lafayette and tbe French genlilshommcs was 
voluntary. It was of such a character that Lafayette 
could pretend to no interference in the diplomatic settle¬ 
ment of the treaty which followed the war ; Lafayette’s 
force was too small to be otherwise than anxiliary. Did 
ever Washington take the mot d'ordre from the French , 
General, as did Victor Emanuel from Louis Bonaparte ? 
Ia the present juncture, the French Emperor, under pre¬ 
tence of helping the Sardinian king, played, in fact, his 
own game; in snch oircuinsianees, intervention is nothing , 
short of intrusion; and tbe war began for Sardinia was i 
ended before Sardinia knew it, and with stipulations ' 
which fill every Italian heart with rage and shame. , 
Never were the defects of the principle of intervention 
illustrated with such force and clearness. I could willingly ( 
draw another lesson from these events, to wit, that men ' 
do not change ; however they may alter everything in 
their outward appearance, there remaios always some- j 
thing within as unalterable as the diamond, as persistent 
as life itself. The man who never had any respect for , 
the truth has no right to be trusted ; the man who, in i 
order to serve a criminal ambition, has been willing once | 
to shed innocent blood, knows no mercy, and will never i 
know it, under a similar temptation. The man who has ? 
contrived to destroy aU political life in a nation which 
has fought so m my battles for liberty, will never be the t 
liberator of Europe ; this man, who has given France over f 
to tbe priests, could not diminish the power of the Pope. J 
He is the Machiavelli of our century; not only the l 
Macbiavelli of the prmces, but the Machiavelli of the ) 
people. Whoever could have been present at his inter- i 
views with Kossuth, with Garibaldi, with Ulloa, would * 
have heard something very different from what was said 
in the four hours’ mysterious interview of Yillafranca. c 
The proclamations which cover the walls of Paris, and ■ 
are intended for the populace, are not very much like J 
the euunsel seDt by Count Walcwski to his diplomatic i 
agents in Europe. Sometimes we hear of justice, civili- . J 
zation, nationalities, the interests of the people, &c., &a. 11 


—sometimes of the danger of revolution, French interest 
French influence, the interest of the sovereigns, the neces¬ 
sity of crushing the ‘ press, the danger of liberty, 

Till now, the double game has been very successful, bni 
the day will come when the blindest will perceive thv 
troth, and the exasperation of all will perhaps produce 
events even more surprising tban the 2d of December oi 
the peace of Yillafranca. -. 


To Clear a Room op Mosquitoes—a writer in 

Sooth Carolina paper says: * lter m a 

I have hied the following, and find that it“worta irt 
charm.” Take of gom camphor a piece abont one-tMra .w 
| 'izp of an eg£« fVap r >* , &te by placing it in a fin vess i 1119 
!>dd it over a'lamp «>' candle, taking care that itdwa mo 
mos' e - The 6m " ke wiU 800n 81 th * room * and expel the 


The summer day is waning fest. 
Eastward tbe shadows lay. 

A steamer, with her flags half-mast, 
Is passing np the Bay! 

The white foam dashes from her bow, 
The white wake melts behind, 

And sounds of bells and cannon now 


And now the Bay State’s ragged shore 
Takes ap the sad refrain, 

“ Who saileth these deep waters o’er 
Shall sail them ne’er again 1” 

Where, far away, like silver bands 
Dotted with storm-bleached pines, 
Stretch inland Annisqttani’s white sands 
In long and glistening lines— 

Hark! to the solemn tones that roll 
Over yon low hill’s brow! 

The bells of ancient Essex toll! 

Her dead son passeth now! 

Tbe lightnings told us what they saw 
When he lay cold and wan ! 

That the imperious Lord of Law 
Had the long Journey gone! 

And still the cliffs along tbe shore 
Bear op tbe wild refrain ! 

“ Who goeth now, forevermore 
Betorneth not again! ” 

Leaving his fire-touch on my brain. 

The Judgment Angel passed ! 
Looking far out beyond Life’s main. 
Beyond the flags half-mast. 


And tbe dark cloud or Memory 
Was following clbse behind! 

And ever o’er the eternal wave 
This cry before him ran— 

“ Of all the glorions gifts God gave, 
He nothing gave to Man ! ” 

Ay ! swell the requiem bell and gun !. 

A warped and darkened sonl 
Passed, Irom a few brief victories won 
To Retribution's goal! 

Helping Oppression day by day. 

The Tyrant’s steadfast friend, 


All that onr Fathera died to save, 

The miscreant laughed to scorn I 
And flung the earth from Freedom’s grave 
Into the eyes of Morn ! 

Gone now Life’s tamnlt, roar and rush, 
With vision keen and broad. 

He, and the souls he dared to crush. 

Stand face to face with God! 

To-morrow pampered Priests sball'lie, 
Around bis heavy pall 
The strength of Northern tyranny 
Shall darken Fan c uil Hall! 

But calm shall be his pallid brow, 

And dim bis eagle eye; 

Tbe silent sleeper heeds not now 
Tbeir hollow eulogy 1 
Nevermore shall those haughty lips 
Mock Freedom ’neatb her domes; 

Or bid men swing their bloody whips 
Around New England homes! 


The Judges and tbe Counsellors, 
Marching to muffled drums. 

Weep that the Leader of tfa> ir wars 
So pale and silent comes! 

Tbe iron binges of tbe tomb 
Grate harshly in their rust; 

And in tbe twilight’s gathering gloom, 
Dust shall be given to dust! 

But onward aweep8 tbe gallant bark, 
Heedless of praise or ban, 

Past where the foaming breakers mark 
The bleak shores of Cape Ann; 

And in the setting sun’s red beam, 

She rides tbe billows high; 

And wildly waves her plume of steam 
Agaiast tbe leaden sky I 
She passes Thatcher’s Island heights. 
And westward, leagues away, 

Fitful and dim the “ Boston Lights ” 
Gleam through the sea-mists gray. 


ten open all night. - - 

dome of ‘be Cbnreh of tbe Trinity, in the 

:-un:4 n “ s oS 

aster 9^1660, S wS en brok^°S ‘ h ® “” tre ’ and Wh | iCb d h a,eS ba0k 
with whien the church Pieces, as were also the statues 

it the front entrance were W. 8 ,' 0 '”" 6 ' 1 Tl,e ljr k e iron K"'* 8 
dates from 165S bad been richly Tbi3 buildto ** wbioh 

the merchams frequenting the 'f^r k a 'l 1 , ent, 'd hy presents from 
removal to Njuii ia 1817. held al Makrew, before its 

About a Piq.— “ Patrick, the wiring t, , 
that vra, here »-oi- n one of her finest mg® t M ,°' 0Dy te ," 3 “ e 


“ T^teTareVdid.” 5 * W0U,d ** tbeK ’ yW r,Teran «i? ” 
yoorpig 1 ? , ' h ' D ’ yer ' riTCrance ’ ril “J. Mrs. Molony, there’s 

SriRnrn.Lr.sx—Prof. F e iton, of Harvard College has 
published a letter in which be denounces spiritualism as an 
-sploded bnmbng, and declares its sopporters and mediums to 
tie lnipo-tore. Toe Springfield Ripub'iean siys: Ttte fact 
may be a lamentable one, but Prof Felton will find, if he takes 
the tronble to inquire, that spiritualism is still territ.lv alive 
Aud io earnest and takes no pains to conceal itself; ia in fact 
organizing into a permanent institution and sect. It will soon 
become conservative and respectable and get recognized at 
darvard, perhaps, as one among tbe bet-rogeneoas families of 
oelievere, entitled at least to courteoas treatment.” 

A Slate Huno by a Mob in Texas—T be Indepen¬ 
dent Monitor states that the citizens of Tarrant Hun^ins 
^ 0 “ ,y a7^ ed r? th( ? jlil door °f ,hat Place.on th e P 27ih 
aad took out of Jill a negro mad belonging to Mr. Wilev 
e w T *‘ yed '’ in > the suburbs ottnetow/, 
and hutg him. The Monitor says: 

““ attack, on Saturday night before, 
upon Mrs M >re I With a view of violating her persun. Wnen 
toiled in bis hellish purpose by her stern and resolute n-sist- 
,nce he had recourse to choking and beatiug her, and finally 
left her, as he thought a hreiesa corpse on toe ground. Tne 
negro was arrested, and was recognized by the ladv when 


Blondin s Last Feat at Nia 


ten?d\uy e .n p^p.rarioT^Hiu'fefc^te*o£ 

< occasionally to correct his balance and P obt7in i ^kT 
ill of bis feats he reserved for the return joora*ey 
i at the Canadian bank, he refreshed himself a little' 
.k a rest of perhaps fifteen minutes when he 
npon the rope and tripped down tbe slant, airy plane 
the land ot the free and the home of the brave.”’ 
about halt way to the centre, he stopped and sat down 
retched himself at full length upon tbe rope, then per- 


oe conceived or. Kcsuuriog bis j .urney, be pr-c eded but i 
little way when be again baited and repeated bis performance 
with the addition of a backward somersault, and one or tw< 
-udden swings around lh» rope, whien caused a geueral flnttei 
among the hearts of the spectators, aod brought little acreams 


I the same gymnastic te 
I point where bis pole re: 
I which outdid,in tbrillic 


rpace of single cord, in tbe style of 
th, aud swinging himself along by 
vat rapidity. Going back again in 
ier, when he had returned to the 
I, he began a seriea of performances 


A CARD FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 

James Mott, Chairman of tbe Executive Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, takes this method 
of saying to the friends who have bo generously responded 
to his appeal for funds, that he has not deemed it neces¬ 
sary to answer each of their letters in detail, bat that a 
fell acknowledgment of all receipts will be found in the 
Treasurer's Report at the end of this month. He desires 
that those persons to whom application has been made, 
who have not yet responded, but who mean todoso, will be 
good enough to make tbeir remittances by the 31st inst. 

“ The Hearthstone,” a monthly magazine, devoted to 
Domestic Economy and the Welfare of Woman, and pub¬ 
lished in this city by Woods and Co., 505 Broadway, has 
reached its eighth number with the issue for August. In 
it are published, from time to time, the proceedings and 
papers of an association of ladies of New York, called 
“Tbe Hearthstone Clnb.” It is not intended to be a 
vehicle for tbe diacuseion of “ woman’s rights,” bnt rather 
a repository of asefel information in all that pertains to 
honsebold affairs. It has already, we understand, obtained 
a wide circulation. Terms, 50 cents per annom. 

Miss Griffith's Story. —The third chapter of “ Madge 
Vertner ” accidentally failed to reach ns in time for this 
week’s issue. It will appear next week, alter which, we 
trust, the story will proceed without interruption to the 


Misa Bate*, the sister of the Hon. Edward Bates, of 

St. Loois, recently emancipated the last of thirty two slaves, 
who formed part oi her inheritance, and whom she gradually 
set free as they became prepared to take care of themselves in 
freedom. Judge Bates emancipated the last of his slaves 
several years ago. 

She “ Flu the Track ! ”—A Mississippi County 
Clerk having issued a marriage license for a young man, 
shortly alter received the following note Irom him: 

“ Steate of Miss July the 5 1859. 

“ Mr. Moody pies let This matter stand over until further 
orders the girl has Flu the traek By her owu Bequest aau 
Release my name off of this Baud if you pies.” 

The N. Y. Journal of Commerce is much grieyed at 
the escape of Dr. Doy iroin jail at St. Joseph’s, Mo. Forty 
murderers or thieves might have broken jail, aud it would have 
been mildly Indifferent. But when a man whose crime consists 
in helpiug negroes towards Caoada and freedom escapes puo- 
ishmeut, tne sacredness of law is ferrioly scattered, the Coosti- 


rope with bis bauds, he swung his body clear from it, and hung 
lor B lengthy period, of more tban seconds, suspended by the 
I srms, and by one arm, over the fearful depih of the c iasin. 
Then he repeatedly turned scch a suspended somersault as is 
t familiar to boys, throwing his feet over his bead aud between 
I his arms, and hanging with the shoulder j nuts in a most un¬ 
natural position. Then he straightened ms body into a taori- 
zuotal positiou, still snspeuded by tbe arms, thrown backward 


Alter tills, be suspended himselt by the legs, and ny one single 
leg, hanging head downward—whirled around the rope—lurntd 
more somersaults—stood upon his head again, and in fact per¬ 
formed nearly all the most reckless feata attempted by tight¬ 
rope performers under ordinary circumstances. Twice aaalu 
tieiore reaching the bank he halted aud repeated some of these 
antics seemiug determined to fatigue himself to the last point 
of endurance, aud thoroughly satisfy the spectators with bis 
exhibition of daring and skill. And they were satisfied, 
beyond quest ion. Toe performance was wonderful, and excit¬ 
ing enough for tbe most greedy seeker after sensations; and 
wes by far tie greatest yet given by Mous. Blundiu ,—Buffalo 


Journal llotias. 

Children’s Meeting at Lonqwood. —Seventh 
day, the first of Tenth month, 10 o’clock, a. re., is the time 
finally appointed for the Children’s Meeting at Longwood. 

Wilbsrfokcb Centennial Celebration.— A 
meeting in commemoration of the labors of William Wilber. 
force in the great work of Emancipation will be held in 
Friends’ Meeting House Grove, Easton, Washington Co., 
N. Y„ SATURDAY and SUNDAY, Aug. 27t£ aud 28th, 1859 

Parker Pillsbnry, Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Aaron 
M. Powell, LeouarU Gibbs, Susan B. Anthony and others will 
address tbe meeting. 

Sessions at 11 a. m., and 2 p. m., of each day. 

There will be a short recess for refreshments in the Grove. 

Let there be a grand gathering of the friends of the slave. 

Should the weather prove unfavorable the meeting wil; 


fiS~To the Colored Citizens of the State of 
New Yore : It becomes my duty, as President of tbe N -w 
York Stale Suffrage Association, te request you forthwith to 
call meetings in the several towns and counties of the Bute 
for the purpose of electiug delegates to attend tbe Political 
Suffrage Convention which U te be held at Troy, N. Y., com¬ 
mencing on Tuesday, tbe 13tb day of September next, at t n 
o’clock, a. m.,and to continue two days, if deemed advisable by 
the Convention. A large amount of important business will 
be brought before tbe Convention and a large gathering ia 
anticipated. Let all who desire the social, moral aod political 
welfare of our people see to it that this Convention is second 
te none that has been heretofore held for tbe consideration of 
this question. We are laboring for oar just rights. Let ns 
show the world that wc are in earnest. Papers friendly to the 
objects of the Cpnventiod will please copy. 

Io behalf of the Association, Staphen Myers, Pres’t. 

fig?* Anniversary Notice — The Seventeenth Annual 
Meeting of tte Western Anti-Slaykby Society will be held 
in Alliance, Stark, Co., Ohio, commencing on Saturday, the 
3d of September, at 10i o’clcct, a. m., and will probably con 
tinne tbree days. 

Every year of onr warfare preaenta, in the renewed aggres¬ 
sions of tbe Slave Power, new motives for persistent, faithful 
anti-slavery action. The North is beginning te realize how 
unchangeably true it ia that they who enslave others, or who 
aid in their enslavement, will have the cap returned to them 
which they have given the bondman to drink. Especially is 
this now true of Ohio, whose citizens have been imptiaoned for 
performing deeds of humanity, whose State Sovereignty baa 
been trampled into the dost, and whose Supreme Court has 
been shown te be an ally of that power which is etriviag to 
crush out tbe life-blood of Freedom everywhere. 

Earnestly, then, and cordially we invite the true friends of 
the slave to assemble with us at our anniversary for counsel 
aod labor. Let ns come together in the name of Liberty, and, 
by onr words and deeds, so strive to exalt man above institu¬ 
tions, humanity above creeds, that tbe slave’s cause will receive 
a new impetus at our bauds. 

Beside our home speakers Parses Pillsbuky is expected 
to be present, and perhaps other friends from the E tst. 

Besj S. Jones. R-cor.ling Secretary. 


^iruirt»nts. 

XX tesigned «. comm d Uterawra . "’ 


Wednesday’ Sept^ continue jirum m. 


WM. S. 

Sowing Tares—A good story is told of a grave Ang ~ ’ ' abbieb. i 

Iriablena/te his Chari, a^d.^veredW^mmhk A R D . — ANNA M. LONG5H 


tP wk77R d AVWOf)D. rd ’l M 77:„.,, 

ABBIEB. HAYWOOD,/ rrmc p ' 


ioous. Inspired with a lovaoffuo, t 
le inquired, ■ Why are you, my dear 
pokeu of iu Scripture ? ’ Of coun 


.i^sbandman slept, you sowed the tares ! ' 

Cuba _A letter to the Charleston Courier, dated 

Havana, July 23d., says : “ A nt raleH f,,r ,h * 


e ARD. — ANNA M. LONGSHORE POlTA M. D., 

a V^Practisiog Physician, No. 661 Nortli-Tentn street, Wiiladelph.*, 
S Fa. All cases in Medicine and Surgery treated with Jhe most 
d approved remedies, aod most modern aids and applu*^-* 1 snow a to 
•- the science. Especial attention given to Obstetrics aua aisles of 
O women and children. _ 

T 6 HE DRED SCOTT DECISION—The Eeport of tbe 
Decision of the s , a P r0 “ e i i^heVaL of Dred dcott, John? 

CITROUD’S SKETCH OF THE LAWS RELaUNG 



StisttUaneiras Department. 


For he was held new truth to seek, 
Affrighted Error’s frowns despite ; 
And in melodious verse to speak 
His bate of wronjr, his love of right, 
Conning ; and as the moon the tide 
Compels, so with his fiery rhymes 
He sways, though long ago he died, 
The onward motions of eur times. 


Bat we soon espied, on the opposite shore, close to the Walking upon that sea was less difficult than I expected. 
— edge of the water, a small building, towards which ail the The ice was not very slippery. Though the surface was 
eyes of our feHow-travellers were earnestly directed. We quite uneven, the guides knew how to lead us over the 
saw that it was a chapel, and learnt that it was erected Irozen billows : and one went before with an axe, and 
there to mark the spot upon which William Tell Bprang cut steps in the ice, wherever it seemed necessary, 
from the boat of the tyrant Gessler, who was carrying Three of our party went only half across the sea; the 
him a prisoner to the dungeon of Kussnacht. Once a youDger and stronger ones went entirely over, and returned 
year the people of all the region round about come in to the valley by another path. We were told by our 
boats to that sacred spot, and join in religious exercises, guides that we had seen, when hall across, all the won- 
and listen to discourses, commemorative of that event. ders of that frozen deep that conld be seen without going 
A few minutes’ sail, after passing the chapel, brought to the other side, which we had determined (l now think 
n > as t0 Fiaelen, the port of the Canton Seri. There we unwisely) not to do. After spending about an hour upon 

took a carriage and rode three or four miles to Altorf— the glacier, we returned to the itm. We had walked over 
saw the monument that marks the spot Where Tell stood, many acres of ice under a hot sun. We bad looked into 
and dined at the hotel close by the spot where his son crevasses or fissures in that frozen sea, down which streams 
stood when he shot the apple with an arrow from the of water were falling, three, five, seven hundred teet. We 
head of the boy. Yours truly, Samuel J. May. had Been the sources of the Arve and Arveiron, those 
■- - mountain rivers that “ rave ceaselessly at tby base,” O ! 

Geneva, June 26,1859. Blanc! And we thought we ought to be satisfied. But 
SiDce my visit to the couutry of William Tell, I have we have since learned that, cn the other side, we should 
seen more that has interested me, and that would interest h ave seeB new wonders, the sight of which would have 
you, than I have seen in the same number of days since I amply repaid us for the additional fatigue we should have 


0 love, how wondrous thou and holy; 




not merely tames—creations oi J - ■. , j. ber castle at w-, she observed one day th P i„ ' I 

the unfortunates who did not enjoy,«i “tal 1 ki 80me repairs iu the wails of on/ 8 alo oa 0rk <% E 

the light of Christianity, and are M*"™*™”* ofhe r father, and that they had { ■ 

demption. They are often mcuruul alm^desp ^ t , og on the floor . She was fearf a l^V< E 

creatures; and the passing their eon- might happen to it, and she directed the WoH,fl 

bitterly by hinting reckless opinions r«P® ^ eard abou t bang it on an unoccupied nail in her chamber. -p? eiJ I 
detonation. A plaintive melody is some Necken. ture was a portrait of the old Chancellor n, 16 We. k 

the shores of lakes, which is attnbutecU gome times as Oa the other side of her chamber, though she W 


a young man with bestial ’^hfbim to this Now, as is well known, there was between the? tirii '- I 

power of animal passion, which has broag t Hfe a m08t bitter f eu d, which was never vZ* S fl 

deformity ; sometimes as a I“harp upon the This did not occur to her, however, and she uodr^> fl 

often as a sad and solitary youth playing , ga retired to ber bed ae usual. In the night,?? fl 

waters The best offering, tha , t A "'“, expre8a i 0 n. with aroused suddenly by a curious rustling; she li 8t be fl 
black lamb, accompanied by ho P e ;„ bic h he is it evidently came from the wall where the picture B 
regard to his salvation; the matter “j? 0 ?-, Jthat he is She raised her head, and gazed at the old portrait ,S. fl 
understood to be most concerned ™ „“ t t * T to light of the night-lamp, when she heard distfopM ■ 
cut off from all chances in this direction.s tbejayto ng^ from it g a deep Lllow groan-then Pm I 

overwhelm him with sorrowful consternatmm T o hoy^ ^ a S tbird . She was fearfully alarmed, but fl 

are reported to have once said to them , w ao ^ DOt strength to shriek ; and ber room was at a aI ^ B 
profit by sitting here and ptaypg ? Th > e wing of the castle, where she could only fl 

gain eternal happiness”; an unfeeling taunt, whtehtjm^ jno | q alarm . be U. She thought of ariL>. P 
him into a passion of weeping. Among the st peop y maid w hen suddenly again came thei 91 * fl 

of the Neck, Thorpe quotes a beautffnl one as follows^ “»“* she conld notstir; ber voice fa -,>l | 

“A priest, riding oue evening over a bridge, hea g a he fell back exbansted to sleep, The ’■ 

most delightful tones of a ■ nnged mat™t^anj, on a g hj aeemed mosed or different J ■ 

ooking round saw ai young“7; ‘ but I aLure you,’ said she «I removed J ? fl 


MR. MATS LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 


Correspondence of The Syracuse Standard. 

Hotel Btron, Lake op Geneva, | 
June 24tb, 1859. f 

Dear Friends : Ever since my last of the 15th (com¬ 
menced at Horgen and finished at Artb), I have sought 


Bublime scenes that have been daily passing before my 
eyes. But we have moved so rapidly from place to place, 


you, than I have seen in the. same number oi days since l amply repaid us for the additional fatigue we should have « He prayeth well who loveth well! hl[n int0 a oa88 j£ n of weeping. Amoog the stories related people Dy w hen’suddenly strain P» m ari8in g aw 

left Rome. 1 have been to Lucerne and have looked endured and danger we might have incurred. He prayeth best who loveth best!” *• “ m f ° a P“ '“J ; a beauti & one as follows : fleeing to her maid, when suddenly againteame th e 8 ^ 

with admiration upon Thorwaldsen’s Lion of gigantic After aD hour | re8 t at the inn, we remounted our mules, -Chambers's Jo urnal, “A priratridiDgone evening over a bridge, heard the chral groans She.could not st r her vo.ee J 

size, sculptured in the face of a rock at the base of a and commenced our return to the valley. The descent - f n f , rineed instrument, and, on at length she fell back exhausted to sleep. The 

mountain 1 ; in memory of the Swiss Guards, who, animated % “Jd, but less pleasant, and often dangerous. NORTHER N SUPER STITIONS. ytng nmSfnak™ to the waist, sit- morning nothing eeemed moved or different in tbe ^ 

by a sense of duty, suffered themselves to be cut to pieces, At one place 1 alighted from my beast, preterrmg to get -. n „ nmark ti on the surface of the water with a red cap and yellow tare; but I assure jma, sad s e, 1 removed lbe 

gsras. - -•» 

“I., travelled over He Br.ni S P«. a.d be.e to tb. S$Zu««*. So I ~Ud, aod k„, re ,,b«l Tbe, « “f‘j^ 1 “ ““ 23t Si" 35Sl. f Tblre.poo tb. oo- tor .be »!»«>«■*« *> 

"., 0 ", 0 Z«SI e r i ..le5.o 8 t,... IlSSiJ-. SSS.SH L »«» h »5l nh gilt, aod g,.«a USSS S:.S'bT,”™« 1 ttohW rldd^tar -jafeSa ^•Sa&'Xsrn^ 

mighty avalanches ot snow, in one of which enough fell a p 0n these Alpine men and beasts. T he L nrieinallv to be believed No doubt the rugged he observed that green shoots and leaves, mmgled with y „ t t f ’ ^'sh 

of the largest glaciers, it is said, in all Switzerland. Alter- We left Geneva on the morning of the 30th ult., and something a^d’twrentetonflTtek* inter- preach the consoling 0 doctrine of redemption after another adventures. Before I was in ^ nbl > c I was a 

wards we came to Berne, tbe city that is given almost to have been travelling diligently every day since, until 8 moun ‘^^P t ? b P 'i^ oaturallvsuggestive ofinvisible and fashion. He therefore hastened back to the mourning deal among the' M»my eg 

the worship of bears, tbe city in which there is the fun- o’clock, evening before the last, when we arrived in this mina ’ a d tending tofmpress behoiderswith Neck, showed him the green flowery staff, and said . have P n ea3anta won i d Z r> 

oiest clock in the world, and where we obtained the finest city . f ^ J ,, , “^TfTeaud wondT^^efthSlTSbe'-porfli. ‘ Behold how my old staff is grown green and flowery, 


give you some sketches of the beautiful and ujegt c i ack P j D tbe “ 0 ’i d) aud where we obtained the finest c jt y ° 


aiid there has been so much to be seen everywhere, that 
I have not found an hour to devote to you. On tbe 
whole, I am not sorry that my letter bus been deferred 
until now, for there is no more appropriate spot to write 
about Switzerland than Hotel Byron, ^situated at the 
bead of Lake Leman, i. e., the Lake of Geneva, within 


iew of the oblerlaDd, or highest Alps in Switzerland. (Ve came by railroad as far as Yoerdon, the place * 
From Berne we came to Vevey, over a m >st excellent w here Pestaiozzi finally established bis famous Bchool for < 


een everywhere, that road) tbrongb a charming country, on a delightful day, yonog children. There we took a steamer and came 
'fa 0 b° a ' il f r d and saw a good-looking, happy-seeming population, all the chrough the Lakes of Neufcbate! and Bienne to Nidare. 


i they had distinctly heard the st 


id, familiar through long ages with awe-inspiring hte a jorng oranctn . » ro^a lu - - ■ - throwing the tin vessels and the chairs at each other I 

and phenomena, has shaped the feeling of dread hope bloom m the hearte of all crea^ W, «« ^ chen a * oleDt atrQgg | e between the demons, and then I 

d saw a gooddooSog, happy-seeming population, all the through the Lakes of Neufchatel and BienDe to Nidare. ftnd mystery m engendered into spn , wi^e ^an ■ joyous tones of which resound- would be quiet. won M h I 

fyoutin the streeteof their village^ it chanced to T he sLery of these lakes resembled very closely that ol 7“andb^rcanS anfthelSfedalong the s P hore the^hole night long ” A pretty story heard ^mgoverhe floor, orhgtoJ»«en; soruetin,, I 

KiZ to the HoJ Boron; and visited the Oastle and from the fields on which have been fought tbe late There are other appearances of a MJumanud hopetu cansiderations touching at once) no matter wbat hour of the night, to tbe pU 


about Switzerland than Hotel Byron, situated at the 
bead of Lake Leman, i. e„ the Lake of Geneva, within ] 
half a mile of the Castle of Chilton, and named for the ! 
noet who bas done more than any other by bis writings 
to awaken in those who can read English a loDgmg to 
visit Switzerland. A hotel placed here is really the most 


and fce Wson n of°ChiflOTfand saw the slanting rays of the horrid battles of Magenta and Solferino. He*said no one I P art jy mQnstrous nature. which seem I arg gome ctjrioag ]egenda e0Dne cted with particu-1 which was haunted, to break up the delusion atnong^ 1 

settinff snn stream across tbe gloomy dungeon of Bourn- w ho has not seen can imagine how they look. Houses I spiritual and moral contrasts, a_ _ P P D . „ nd strikim? natural obieets. which obtain people. Sometimes in an attic I would find a eat stttir, I 


n which have been fought tbe late 1 


setting sun stream across tbe gloomy dungeon of Bouni- who has 


vard, and took hold of the ii 
chained for four years. 


and barns completely riddled ; fences scattered 




visit Switzenano. ^ u^-v. -— —— chained for four vears. ground; trees torn to pieces by cannon balls and strewn c, “ ,, , f _ trn hnt even to some extent among the more rennea ana uour—muic gcU c.o..jr e.v. r »- 6 <»uu i 

suitable monument that conld be reared to the memory And wg hayg J ome down t h e beautifnl Labe of Geneva, ar onnd the places which they bad so long Bbaded and very extensive. but we av g jt, J e / a ’ cated c i agseg , A t a certain old castle in the southern not the slightest signs of anything being moved, 

of that unhappy genius, Lord Byron. „ . gf ty m jies in length, and have seen,as we passed, tbe adorned ; the ground ploughed up and covered with man- Mr. Braces book on T e t . ’ ntertain ; n „ Jf the Dart8 of Sweden, Mr. Brace was shown an antique drink- The natural explanations which are sometm 


evil actions. Our information 


refined and floor—more generally everything was still, and there > 

,_.u_ tV,o atinfhtpat of ftnvthiiur heitiB mnooel ^ I 


At 3 p. m., on the 15tb, we left the village of Arth- 
one of tbe If dies and myself on horses, the other lady 
a chair carried by two men, and the two gentlemen < 
foot—to ascend Monnt Regbi. 


>“• ... , . fifty miles in length, and have seen,as we passed, the ado rned ; the ground ploughed upand covered with man- Mr. Braces book on i * • ■ . . & . tg of Sweden, Mr. Brace was shown an antique drink- The natural explanations which are sometimes f oao j 

the village of Artb bo J sew h ere Byron wrote ‘-The Prisoner of Chillon,” and gled human bodies, or arms, legs and heads, and in many particulars which wdl p y g [L-horn and a little bone or ivory whistle, which are for the supposed supernatural appearances that oec at j 

,rses. the other ladv 1D th eh onse where Gibbon wrote his history of “ The Decline spots literally soaked with human gore. It is supposed m fearful Dhantoms to a peasant benighted reported to have come into possession of the family through among the northern people do not materially tea! to 

and Fall of the Roman Empire,” and the villa where M. ,L neither of the Emperors dares to let bis people know I very remarkable circnmstance. The legend rnns, that weaken the belief in their reahty. _ There .s a super.,, 'J 

Necker and his illustrious daughter, Madame de Stael, the actual number ot toe slain and wounded. Will the “ . Id ftStorm b f „ oin „ on ’ are aDt there was once a terrible giant who lived in a mountain tious tendency in the Norse imagination which, fostered J 

lived and wrote. time never come when men will be ashamed of such dia- atsomed istance from 4 neighborhood, and who took « ttb-b«i by 


A mile from the hotel we left the common road, and ^ and 


commenced the ascent. It soon became very steep, '"gjYhave no time to tell you anything more about all bolical butchery ? The fiends of hell conld Dot get up welffiemlrSfe ofdruok- greaToffenca at theerection ofa church by some pious extremely diffienlt to eradicate. The clergy fiud it 00; I 

ragged and zig-zag. I was glad, at 41-2, to alight from and tbiDgaj for J here *4 ar | Jn Geneva, the more shocking s.ghta. To insist that such coLfl.cte are hearts but p „ e aad ar ® £ 'ho harinv Uhristians about fifty miles off near the sea. Though so of tbeir greatest obstacles to he meulcation of ration { 

my horse at a small inn about one-third of the way up P here Job|Q Calvjn did big gr( , at and some 0 f his necessary is to deny common sense to tbe human race, ards, and> *^ 0 “** enou»rfor the’depths below far off, it seems tbe giant could not help hearing the sing- instruction, and hitherto their teachings appear to h ate I 

tbe mountain, and rest myself and my panting beast wick ed works—in Geneva, within sight and an easy day’s and impute cruelty or ineompetency to the Great Creator. to ride over the worlcUill dooms- m<* of the nans ; and it grieved him. Every morning and had little or no elect upon it. No doubt, as educate I 

There was little or no danger » n»tagttetaacent I. Obamonni and Mont Blanc-in Geneva, on the CoB lentz, Jnl, 6.-I must skip from Neufchatel to this SWSwSTM, wifh evlning his pe’aee of mind was disturbed by the holy advances, and correct p kcowkdge res[«et,ng nature aDd | 

- CODfineg of gardiDiaj from which aeat of war have la 4 wber(J ' we irwed last evening. We came jester- a r y « re ,5 “ Ihotlron bridlre and the clanking and chantings, until at length he grew very angry and took her processes becomes more general t w «» pe^ 

just come tidings of another terrible battle, in which more than 60 miles by railroad from Heidleberg to IfLST h^ they Zen over late and mountain up a great stone, as large as a considerable bouse, and these superstitions will give.way, bat rt i' not Mhfei, 
thousands have been murdered, many more thousands fear- M y yeDCe , aud from Mayence to Goblentz, by steamer down m ay b e h heard at tbe dttence of many miles. Theyappear threw it with all his might at the pious edifice. The “ ay .“ a ’ D ^* n and at any reUwTmavt 
fully mangled, and the Austrians again routed. the Rhine, 56 miles. more commoolv heard than seen. Tbev ride most stone, however, broke in two without reaching it,and one other century or two , and. at any rate we may f 

Geneva is notin itself so pleasing as several other cities At Heidelberg we united with more than fifty of our at Christmas time and esDeciallv like to frequent scenes piece fell not far from tbe aforesaid castle. It lies there assured they will never flually die > he genet,; 
we have seen. But it is a central and important place. from sixteen of the States of o ur Union? in a >unS^htin«and fn tbe shape of a large boulder near the village Fora mind of tbe P^XnSrions b~ natuS° ! 

Wereached here yesterday at one o’clock ; aod after grating the Fourth of July. We started at 2 p. m.. being planned w perpetrated. If they drop a saddle long time, no one observed anything wonderful aboutthis cuitivatimu at vbteh 

dinner, I walked about to see the city, where many tllus in a steamboat; went eight or ten miles up the beautifnl 0 n the^oof of a house, the inmates may expect death, stone, and it was not suspected that the wicked little credible. In tbe me ^ w p h '' e ’ a . 0 p ! 0n ” 

trioos persons have lived and trtacli'^alvin oonvortad Nec bar to a small village called Neckarsleinach. There whosoever meets them should throw himself flat on his mountain folk, called the ^ Irotls, came there^ IDot:ml^e “ D ?^7;'y®^ 0 ^ a e tb P e h t el ^ ed aad “ 


Necker and his illustrious daughter, Madame de Stael, the actual m 


Wild Riders,” who, should a storm be going on, are apt there was oi 
o gallop by with a horrible glee, enough to terrify all at some dis 


e erection of a church ’by some pious extremely difficult to eradicate. The clergy fiud it ^ I 


y horse at a small inn about one-third of the way up „ bere j obn Calvin did bis great and some of his necessary is to deny common sense to the human race, ards, and a! 

e mountain, and rest myself and my panting beast wicbed wor k s —in Geneva, within sight and an easy day’s and impute cruelty or ineompetency to the Great Creator, oeen constue 
here was little or no danger in making the ascen. I ride 0 f cbamoum and Mont Blaoc-in Geneva, on the Coblentz, July 6.—I must skip from Neufchatel to this Sov^Thev 
only laborious, for in wany piaces the f>°r 8 , ^ very confines of Sardinia, from which seat of war have lace wbere we arrived last evening. We came jester- af y « re and 

i scramble to get up. But 1 ^w that U wan d be peril com0 tidiDgg ot another terrible battle, iu which 5 ay more than 60 miles by railroad from Heidleberg to 11^1 
is to descend on horseback, and 800n dete J“ 1D ® d ‘“.f e thousands have been murdered, many more thousands fear- M ' yeDCe , aud from Mayence to Goblentz, by steamer down „av be hear 
down in some other way. We reached the summit a fally roang i ed) aD d the Austrians again routed. the Rhine, 66 miles. ^ L r 

little after 6 o’clock, and one glance at toe panorama was (ieneva ia not in itself so pleasing as several other cities At Heidelberg we united with more than fifty of onr (ihristma 
S^^rlaudTw brforeme; aodsuch rprospecllveo- jj*ve seen, Bat it is a central and im portant place. countrymeQ , from sixteen of the States of our Union, in JgZfi 
tore ?o r say, is nowhere else to be seen on earth-sneb 
’ it the sublime and the beautiful. In the distance 


; and, at any rate, we may b; I 
finally die oat, uatil the geoer&i I 
shall have reached the stage o( I 


large boalder near the village. For a mind of the population shall have reached the stage« I 
observed anything wonderful about this cultivation at which superstitions become naturally fe I 
is not suspected that the wicked little credible. In the meanwhile, so long as tney last, a cer- I 
lied the Trolls, came there; but in the tain curiosity may be expected to prevail coucernin; I 
;ories got abroad that these fantastic them ; and in the information here collected aod presented, I 


aumonottoeeuoiimeauuiuc^ uernetoal triona P er80B8 bave wed, and which Laivm converted Neckar t0 a email village called Neckarsleinach. There Whosoever meets them should throw himself flat on bis mountain folk, called the l rolls, came mere; diubuk earn ouuosiij 

was a range of lofty m0UBt8 D8 ’. u , . j ^ f tb from the Roman Catholic faith, and then ruled it himself fte 8peQt three hours in dming and hearing speeches full faee till the clanking, cursing crew have passed by, in coarse of ages, stories got abroad that these fantastic them ; and in the toft 

bdows, tbeir white tops^ glistenmg and go 8 wjth a rod of ifon . It is very irregularly built upon a of patr iotism and poetry, and got back to Heidelberg w toih care he will probably not be hurt. This is said to little elves were in the habit of raising the stone on golden a slight effort has b 

fight ^heto^lpitous, rocky, jagged, yer y irre g ular surface^nand^at ^ be .^ 00 r ^o f r „ th ® h “ A ;earfy in the evening, with^the universal ackuowleclgment be one of the oldest beliefs in Norway, dating before the pillars, and dancing under lt.^ Ajraad old lady Wed at Journal. 

a .L S «f 1 «cntlpr dpscent. graceful in lorm, ver- tbe .°j d part of it twhen two rapi^ 


been made to gratify it.—Chamben'i 


the greenest shrubs and trees. At the feet ot the other 
ranges were still gentler slopes of pasture, orchard and 
vineyard, and then perfect levels of meadow land, covered, lne 
like onr German flats on the Mohawk, or the Connect! ? 
cut meadows at Southampton, with every kind of grain 
and grass, just now in tbeir richest attire. Villages, q 


the Rhone tbrongb which the bine but clear water ol / Raymond, was one of tbe committee of arrange^ 

the lake rush out and onward to the sea. The meet mg aQd 4 onwi ^ ted bia fuU Bhare to the wit and 

of these rivers takes place a mile and a half out of the 8 nre of tbe party> Opposite to meat the table sat 

city,and 1 have been,as almost all strangers go,tosrelit. P man in F wb J ge countenance I discerned features 
It is very similar to the meeting of our own Missifffl ppi ^ ^ famaiar to me . lt waa a 80n of my old friend 

and Missouri. For half a mile after they come together Df> Hall> of p rov idence, R. I. We grasped each 

the muddy Arve and tbe clear b ! ae Rho “® bD .’ 8 ,' d ® other’s hands, and held them in a transport of joy at 
by side, as if determined not to mingle their waters, but meetj m unt;X pectedly. There is a peculiar delight in 


other ranges, some of them the old part of it between two rapid rivers, the Arve, b ,4 die8 a nd gentlemen that we had had a good time. 1Q troduction of Christianity. One may suppose it to have tbe castle then, and, when she heard of this, she became - . -- ~ I 

barren; others of geotIer de ^o , grare ul o Wm, ver whicb ^ dowD bid 8t fr0 Mont Blanc, and y f rieDd and former fe |l ow . c , t izen of Syracuse, r gteateTin ome oue’s taking fright du^ng a tempest, possessed with a great desire to know something of the 

and "'grass, juBt now in them richest attire. V.llages, ^i“ent L tbe large, old cathedral church, dren, to a tore, g Q t “4“^Vnl to pS lf 50 they came to a woman wl *°™ oe ™r'l 1 was a host of beautiful littte fairies, dancing, aud singing, o< donation orsuhsoription, to make up the sum of o^., ■ 


mteoTuction of Christianity. One may suppose it to have tbe castle then, and, when she heard of tots. she bOTame . t - t c 

originated in Borne one’s taking fright daring a tempest, possessed with a great desire to know something of the 

tioL he ieg?nd, 0 Ivhi?n r Sefiere rd iu Norw^are"^ to ZtSi“ there ^TheTrolls.you sSd TUB OF REV JERMAW W. LOG® I 

passes current among the peasants. In Norway, says ^ but finally a brave young huntsman volun- Th, underH.gned 1 1 

he, - the ^-crested black woodpecker teeredj Jg ’ n tbe 0 h4ma«ve rode forth to the stone. I 

the name of Gertrud s Bird. It came to be so called from „ Wben became near by, he heard the voice of music lication The amount of mopey to be raised to ensure .tn.utta ■ 
the following extraordmarj^ aBd dancing, and he saw'toe great rock raised up on tj»u 


the large, old cathedral church, ^ ren »' 


hamlets aDd siDgle houses were dotted ail over the habi- wher ^®jSn^Slvin preached for more than twenty years, would know, “ 

crfppp «nd that in Switzerland includes some | " t ® aa d e 3 p 0 il ed of every vestige of the Roman Catholic lruly yo 


pretty steep places. But not the least beautilul features bi for wbic h it was built. But it is ill adapted to 
.. __rhn numerous lakes in D ainstabt . ” , . _. _ • u u totondod too n P nnl P 


if Ibe panorama were the numerous lakes in plain sight 
-all of them looking small indeed from our post of ob 


the Protestant service, which it is intended the people I 
should hear and understand. The voice of the preacher 


length and from one to three miles m width. No picture 
that I bave since seen, except the moving d.orama a 
Lucerne, does any justice to the prospect from Mount 


from six to twenty miles in reyerberated a0 from the lofty arches of the Gothic build 


name was Gertrud, and on her head she wore a red hood. drinkiog, as if mad ; they wound about among each “whtn *t ooo is tons sobscribed, toe book will be immediately^ I 
Weary and hungry from their long journeyiog ou Lo d oibe ^ and wbir ,’ ed ,^ e the , eavea in a whirlwind ; iiahM’toe; eobscribers wilireo^ve toe amome*« I 

begged a cake, bhe took a Ife dough, and setlt on to aQd tbere wag one Qf tbem who wag the m0flt beautifal trace in books a they mh. AU over that»» Mr. Lognen White. ■ 
bake, and it grew so large that it filltd toe who e pan creatnre ever geeQ _ She bad a d j a[n ond crowQ, and a ‘4 ere are few men whose history is so marked with storing m I 
Thinking it too moch for alms, she took a smaller quant ty ^ wbjstle jn ber hand . u wag the queen 0 f tbe e lves.” dents, iastrnctive_Tes»ns, »™S’s U K?. Loan's cbiUhoS, I 


of dough, and again begi 


in to a e, a Seeing the bold huntsman, she ran towards him 

ze as the first; she then ,took | CQme | him . aDd he wa8 80 charmed wlth her , that he j 


’’ariicMatteno? bMf the'words the Rev. gentle- Mt dear Sister : Tbe moon shines too brightly, this still less dough, and when the cake badbe «°™ e “ ^ hardly knew wbat he waa doing. Telling her servants to h f ™°toe Ct” 20 wh™ S, a ; 

ered. His manner was earnest, impressive, I i ove ; v Sunday evening, to be deserted for sleep, so I sit as the preceding ones, Gertrud said . lou ms g offer him drink, they brought him a hornful of some not I the aubJect of African Freedom the living topic of pr'rate‘« 


man uttered. His manner was earnest, impress 
eloquent—but his words I could not hear, and I 
J ._tonnrnnpp nf the French 


ipressive, ] ove ,y Sunday evening, to be deserted tor sleep, so 1 sit as 
id I am here, at my open window, scribbling a little to you. The op 
eneb lan- rnap g and honevsuckles clamber up the casement, filling 11 


offer him drink, they brought him a horuful of some pot ma(la the sub ject of African Frewt 
very pleasant-lookiog liquor. He was just on toe point pub'io circles, of toe press, the pu 
of tasting it, when his good angel whispered to him that ^ al)out tbe 8iM 


fore I shall drop mine as it is half done, hoping that the D . h jg ignoraoC e of the French lan- roaea at)d honeysuckles clamber np the casement, filling Then was our Lord wroth, and said : because tuou Qf tastjQg it> wben hjg good aDgel whispered to him that wUi be ab 

o 6 1 f mav at some future time be carried to a8h . ..U, snnke'i I should not have understood thp air with their delicious fragrance; and in the gavest me nothing, thou shalt, for punishment, become a hg dld be wonld 8 t ra ightway forget everything in ia 0 , 1B TO i ume , iiiastr 

aasssS SSSSS: sSSssb.-.?;^ S’£3SfSf2-.p MW I 
sLstas :.' 1 sSSSs^-SSS. a SSSStSigsMS. issssssaii 

thousand feet ^ oad ’J°„^„ the acme of that hor- 8am .! ’„. a ° d „ b f^i tolm.lnit nt nfaa. a nd sat down awhile <* Seest. thou thejea?_Oyer its surface glow to drink.” . , bad taken was the way homewards. As he approached just bLn pnbUsbed by toe American Anti-Slavery Society ml 

a. a toe a. 


Susaod fert'broad, and a hundred feet thick. From ^ ., and tbe re,” said he, “is the chair in which be 
Monte. Reghi I looked down upon the Bcene of that hor- ^ ’ go j a8CeDded the pulpit stairs, and sat down awhile 
•ui rt<s toctrf>nhp and with a spy-glass could distinctly , , air 0 £ t ^ e great Reformer, 

tracl the form of the avalanchef the outline of the space ^ j wf f g comi out 0 f the church, an agreeable-looking 
irTnvered the remnant of tbe small lake that it half entleman accosted me in correct, bat imperfectly 

fhlpft'nnand the huge masses of rock that were hurled y JJ ced> EDg | iah . 1 800 n learned that he was a Nor- 
Sss toe valley, and part way up the opposite moun- takin g Switzerland on his way to one of the uni- 

across me vereities in Germany, whither he is going to stndy the- 

Although I was extremely fatigued by my ride and . We were not loDg in getting acquainted suffi- 
to n the mountain, I could not go to bed until 1 bad. cje ®^ to wa)k together to the house in which Calvin 
walk up th 0 gorgeous sight, but not unlike jj/ly p tbe wb y e that he lived in Geneva. It is 

? have een athome. Ve were disappointed in not " c ^pfed by the Sisters of Charity. 

ai•«-f-tss*r.ss,“ Mfs 0 " -r**arartfitfta 


But Where the pearls rest, in the depths below, 
Is gloomy night. 

That sea am I. In proud and troubled waves 


My gloomy heart.” 

etoat This morning, Fanny and I went up into the grove, 
blind which lies at the back of the house, taking with us.MOur 


hut it seems to shadow forth a certain moral meaning bef guarda 8 taoding waiting ter him. They knew if he ?38 Naa^u street, Now York; &nd 31 North Fifth street, Philadeif in I 

which is tolerably obvious. The poorest understanding e(ja | d on | y get over tbe moa t ( the Trolls could not injure Pr ica,6Q cents. __ * 

may gather from it that one ought to avoid greed ; that fa . Galloping up with the Bpeed of the wind, he barely r™ 19 

in blowing charity, it is not proper to be stingy, but escaped beio 4 overtaken. At length, however, he sprung Wf*; 4e"“ecoZ5Ld^ is tu school 
what is given should be given with a tree and ready Q tbg br j dgei go t safely over, and it was drawn up b av i n g lived in a white family’for the lasts years, 
hand. A significant moral meaning seems also to be atter bim Then there stood on toe other side great num dianhas no^ase for him- a °d wishesto get a P!“ e - f < ,r ^ ,a 
figured in the anomalous creature called the HttWro, in ber(J of tbe Uule elve3( moan i ng aad cry i Dg piteously: XtdSL’ aboilt b^4«e. App^trt toe Inti SlaveryOffice, 1 
whose material existence there is a very widely-spread ,1 (i; ve U8 our horn and our whistle 1 Ob, do give them p hia. 

belief. This creature looks like a beautiful woman, but back t0 aa 1 ” An d the elfiu queen came forward, and ZTITT" ^~ ~2 

is disfigured by a cow’s tail and udder. Being in the og^red countless diamonds and stores of gold to the lady pROGRB^SIVE^FRIENDi — Proceedma^j 
habit ofattendiog country-weddings, it sometimes happens g- abe wou ld be pleased to give them up. But the lady Offices in New York, Fhiladelphia and Boston. Price li 


13 creature iooks naea al back to us!” And tbe elha queen came tor ward, and _ ^ nF , 1 

I by a cow’s tail and udder. Being m the 0 g ured coantlesa diamonds and stores of gold to the lady TDBOGRB^SiyE ^FRIENDi — BrooeedmOT 

sndiog country-weddings, it sometimes happens j t - abe wou ld be pleased to give them up. But the lady Offices in New York, Philadelphia and Boston. Price 15 c# 


conn n ecTs y the oH part of ^y^whic^h^ loSy r££ 

rb h p e “trr otaclou ^ 1 t ^ 


to cptTimr sun t . erving for sale. I bought one, and found it, as 1 expected, dore Parker's experience as a 

i »fnt to bed at 9 o’clock, hoping that at sunrise ^ i h u | f newa from tbe seat of the but which you have probably already 

^ I should see what 1 was told would be from otoer parts of Italy-items that will reach everyone might read this book. St 


;ht read this book. _ Surely every candid car 


SSStKttS 

aad Dot slept hall enough, when a c tbe history of modern warfare. . , 1 * A PR a rv \ QS 0 f our admiration and gratitude than 3VmD f t bv and pity. Tl 


Dot slept half enougb, ^ ® blown by stentorian thehistory of modern war are. : a w j t b f ar mor e deserving of our admiration and gratitude than 3 y m p a tby and pity. The belief respecting ber is very 1 1< 3 e g 0ne „ e g 0 biins! In the holy name begone l ” and applying 


eyes as much as pc^ible, but take t td i ye a u come t0 jodgment at dooms- - ~ ~T ' I 

5 in her company. She is pictured „ 4 her( / J lbe qoeen 8aid t ^ at 6 lf they persisted | ^HOmUtmOltS. 

eing, with a face of wondrous love- . tboae F e i fio th.ugs, they must guard them care- ** I 

v^^f° f ^laSlv n wbfeh y efi fally; ^ should they be at anytime taken away, the -p 0ARDING HOUSE. — Respectable persons c«uj« I 
, tone of melancholy wmen excura ca8l i e wou | d be burnt down. And the lady answered : J3 tcoomodated with g« n teei boardtog, transient or permuntj'-’' ■ 
The belief respecting her is very Begoac, ye gobhns! In the holy name begone 1 ” and applying to toesabaeriber, No. sszSoutostrest, below NinB, I 


f u ‘ o Yes, roused only to another msa] 

Balk's of clouds were hangingon toe fae bad 

that - W o t^o^fifteeDTegrees of bis ascent. It was very 
attained ^^Zhed again, and made an appendix to 
too short mght’s sleep- 




FrenC - h |toto thosfstateBto’atlte'"nearest to France. They ing the sobs of the widows and orphans they have made wbich aris es from the loseparable umoo of the amma ^ aDy more . though sometimes now the servants think ^ ARRIAG E REPOSITORT.-The subscriber info 

especially m those states that lie nearest to rraue y ^ b 8 moking towns and wasted fields marking the r Dature wi i b toe higher spiritual qualities when the pro- they hear them rouad the castle. The horn and whistle Otoe pnbite that he has openedbis new Carriage Ropo 6 it"-’ : 

donotmde^ way? ShSl we ever learn to see that, in very truth penalties have been predominantly developed. The mix- ^ kep[ and sbowD t0 vialtora . but in a few days toe 

pathize with Ita'y. d J f toe House of Haps- “ Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than war ? ture of loathsomeness with beauty is thought to p oc boJd buBlsmaD wbo got them, and the horse he rode on, o^Sg^uSSSwJSSott 1 mbdfr»t»t«TOB. or c»rrUgS»’p)'i» B ' 

pen.nsula.freed from theiy J . bp p 0P p Rnt —that Parker in his pulpit, Emerson in his study, Flo- f rom aD d be a fitting punishment of sin. both died very suddenly. Nothing happened to toe horn missio?. Carriages neatly repaired, geo. dodp, Pbii*ari^ 

| h ' U r ? ’(j-gt? ugttoe^ French. ra They ha ve^ufferedtoo much renre N^htingale in the wards of toe Crimean hospitals, Tbe DOtioQ of a eupernaturalmflueoce «feetmg« per- and whiatle a y u man / y ears afterwards? when the Danes, rTTOa , T ^ p 


nf thp U pone But —that Parker in his pulpit, Emerson in his study, Flo- f rom , and be a fitting punishment of sin. botb died very suddenly. Nothing happened to the horn 

■ suffered too much rence Nightingale in tbe wards of the Crimean hospitals, q- be DOt j OD 0 f a supernatural influence aflectin a pe - a[jd wbjatle DQtj i many yeara afterwards, when the Danes, 


during an invasion, attacked the castle, and ai 
plunder, carried them off; and then it came 


I r ENDERDINE 
IVin Foreign and ( 


b ^ d T ^^g nation not %ZS&ST gS&SflJS^X^thSlCnS I 

S^icktJsaodwant- ___ , io life 


“l D L7aot«wn«henough to walk to the bottom,, the valley of the Rbioe, «t 

1 had not stren^tp enopg; Nothing else hppn laid waste and pillaged by the Fr. 


80 S w but take a‘‘ chaise a porteurj i. e, t00 easUy accessible by their armies, aud too tempting a are nobler, truer heroes than Alexa 

sf^STbe^ Pr For myself, I cannot believe Napoleon III, with the "howISS' selfsacrifice, how 
long P°'f “ tofXtetn agreeable mode of conveyance, Ie Jon of bis nude’s life before him, and in tbe light of the we meet even among the lowest . 
easy atid,on , Q a ’ e has to reconcile himself to tbe nineteenth century, will violate his pledges, and obliterate m en ! Do you remember toe p 
over such a roa • f | low . meD j n thus subjecting tbem , h mora i glory of the enterprise in which be declares stripped off bis own seal-skin robe 
apparent misuse of his rei^ thf J p(s pRi/fip fnp the mora g^ 9^^ Bnt r we aba n soon gee whither wbe n they were passing the night 


III— in me WHO tquai ,-- . , v ,. . , qowd. ouosequeuuy, me imugs were urougut, uaua, auu „a re fo r b 

vould seal bis comrades’ fate ”— his patch of wood, his red house, his horses, ana nis ca . remained jn lbe resl0 red castle a long while; but being j 

than Alexander, sighing for more Oue thrives from the ^ Jro^Tbteter his ob j ecta of great curiosity, they were vistted aud touched ----- 


tbe flows, because every season poorer. What is the reason of this differ- uukaown reas0Q ; aud the building 


apparent ‘ Eut q foQnd men there eager ter “ J t0 | e engaged. But we shall soon see whither wben tbe y were passing the mght on toe nows oecam every se^ou ^ • baa bia T<mUt or umeatten- 

toeth W °l’fiey^5 M eafn more money that way, in three isVlead My Jear now m toat Premia he saw toat he was suffering? J* «* “££*. S baa “ ^ ^iendly guardian. 

u b J to a nthev could in two days at farming ; and as and the GermaD States, distrusting the French Lmperor, b ef or e our eyes, bow can any one i at aaT F age Tbe x H oinlei a8 every peasant knows, is the spirit of some 

a r.'< • --sisjscsra S atrart £»''»«. - 4 m »- £ £,t?4 


The family that owned them finally died ~ 3 I ! 77^7 

)W they are in tbe possession of another family, OE1ZE MEDAL awarded in London, in l»n : 
nt. initesss ease so that nobodv can touch 


e F ix ztssps nr 




easy—und more easy y In this wav we got down 

chair and walking a halt m. e an § re ached 


f mj fore look elsewhere for opinions upon which to rely. 


cuair m™ ---- - weV fentup,anareacneo Chamouni, Jane 28. 

the teountam maeb q -k of the Four Cantons, a In December, 1820, I went to Springfield, Mass, to 

W egg is, a . v j d “f tor^teamboat. But she came at her vi it friend Re v. W. B. O Peabody, and preach my 
haU "td rime and " barked at 10 1-2 to go to fir8tseT y mon froal his pulpit. He was a true, poet « 
appointed time , and * Thja ia lhe m03t lr re and aD ardent lover of the good poetry of others. During 

Fmeleu, at the head otto ^ ^ ^ mo8t hi8lorlca i| y 8tay wjth him, he repeated to me many choice pieces 

guiar, the mb8t . Pg^^Zand. It is rather a union ol Q y e j Q particular is now brought most affectingly to mj 
inieresling lake Kussnacht, Alpnach, Buochs reaiem brance. It was Coleridges Hymn to Mon 

W-^^^SouOd lake are, as Mur- ^“written at Chamouni, an hour before suur^.’’ J 
and Un. *- b j re! , 10D _i b e sanctuary ol liberty ; on g g0 mueb delighted with it that I copied *» 

ray say«. “ b c e mem° rable events wbiuh gaV6 ^ -aP ted tb "W- 11 bad 13 ° t theD nf“ P S it l 

them took plate thos ^ tfae fir8l confederacy was our counir y. Mr. Peabody had recently received it, ii 

dom to Switzerland.] H border8 tbe soene of the maDuscr ipt, from a friend in England. It was too^gooi 


Lt r\„t t„ shame many a one who calls himself civil- poor heathen slave, who must work out ms saivatio y tbem _ The relics are allowed by scholars to be genuine £ 
m ^ bt !t rhriiloin Dr KaDe’s biographer, speaking ol kindly services to human beings beloretheday antiquities; and toe date assigned to tbe story in a printed ' 

■ I L 2t l aa ; n tes v™ter dav7Zs, “ EiLhanever reformed ; me nt: He is a repulsive, deformed little fellow, hardly narr ^ tioD j’ abont lbe year f 490 . Such a legend, bow- ‘ 
bis hero m y o performed what was in him to larger than a baby, with a shrivelled, shrewish o ; likely to have been the product of a much earlier 

be just persisted until hepertormea aD | to fantastically dressed in a red cap gray jacket,and ^ Things of ibis sort require time to grou,; and 

do.” ..v, „„^„tonp a . The nnluokv peasant had seen him at the £L J* mQ bQr a,„ ’ „u 


I think we should ee 
mr natures, and think 


of developing them, repress- usual t 




ne QDiQCKy pcaoum, less than four hundred yeara seems hardly long enough, A - ariou « fli , e8 aiwawannhanfl Soutb fourtf 

appearance, the broad noon y, ^g- cong^ej-iQg t [j at the ascribed date of the huatsman’s foray 3 biiadeiphia. Warranted equal to any made in tbe 




“ couaiueriug iuai me asenoeu uate oi me uuuusmau a loray ^ruiadeipbia. Warranted equal to any made in I 

at io more recent than the invention of tbe art of printing. the 8a^ fU pieL P e a8 ^iiYa^oSfbBtorep^ 1 ^ I 

„ I Thprp opp an many superetitiona about the Trolls, aud • T«raterFi» 6rf, ! 


ear OI wnutiiu me » nnt hi n(y no Qnch trifles. There are 80 many superstitions about the Trolls, aud *laewhere. Patent 4late-linedRefrigerator 8 ,WaterFii^ 

•LWte Tomte 'fet ing hit at the treatment, bas gone they appear to have reference to so remote an antiquity, worth’s »***«* *£>' 

Lben the lomte, P DQW becomes rich, while the that some antiquarian scholars have thought it possible „a Door Looks Thsselooks bid defiance to all ’ 


dom to bwiizerknd. H ^ wMe tbe soene „f tbe manuscript, from a friend in England. It too good 
formed, and, above all, 11 Wmial n Tell. Ou 5e bept for the gratification of the few. bo 1 sent a 

heroic deeds and 8 'gf ca lled Tell’s country.” copy of F t to the Rev. H. Ware, Jr., then editor of the 

this uccouul they “ re “ ve iled upon Lake George and C W/a>i Disciple, Boston ; and lt wa ? P b ^oo'i th 
Those of you who have tra a *j g eneCa Lakes have exce |i eo t periodical, in the course of the year 1821. 
the upper halves of bkaue.ate w hich we Baw j f you ^ re now within the reach of my voice, 1 should 

seen s.ghta that somewhat resemble t^^^ tbal J 0 ™ 0 D r ° read it t0 you in the imposing presence 
between Weggis aud Fluelen- are tbe shores so of tbe mountain that inspired it. 

overhang our lakes are not so lotty, u j confeas tbat wb en we reached this valley last evening, 

irregular. me ; n 8 jght of the r wa8 at g rs t disappointed. Tbe mountain did nnf 8ee “ 

Soon after leaving Weggis, we came l 8g ^ 1 gQ elevated a3 i expected. Mont Blanc did not 
village, once the republic, oi Gcrsaw. , oinneB l ° fhp nnnparance wbich Mr. Coleridge described, 

what can he called an intervale, b at tbeUblle bere hut ii fSto bed ^h the feeling that poets take greater 

-»rs?J»ossw i -gss£ 


Suon after leaving Weggis, 
village, once the republic, of ( 


ADd o’er tbe lana u® 

God is Love, though gloomy wai 

And pestilence may rage atar; 

e-pd thonah tbe death-angel ma; 


lU cu -- honnmea riph while the toai some antiquarian scnoiars nave tnougni u possioie 

over sadly to the other, w brings only an the primeval iuhabitanta of Sweden might have survived, 

first sinks into P 0 ^; , '^“itd. A proverb in some of tbe deep forests, till miteern times. The 

acorn to the barn, be m P q’omte fells boulders and rocking-stones, so common on the plains 

9 ! J8: "2^SS?5£^ teSrAiMhedtey o. throughout the country, ar’e always attributed to the 
the tree. .0°® V a ll e „orically ineul- Trolls. Usually, It is their supposed hatred to Chnsti- 

being careful of small g , ® woman, take anity which led tbem to throw these at some newly-erected 

cated. Let every man and no 1® every woman, ta ^^ ^ arg a Dumber Qf famUie8 8ti „ b J elie?iQg 

heed to cull ‘J a j® ®. , p ] ^ ig more commonplace, they derive their descent from the mingling of the chil- 

The superstition idxHUteJvl* is e |£ wbo dreD 0 f men with these creatnres. Many of the Trolls 

but may be noriml in p ^ g. _ eaence ab0 ut the are said to be seen on toe uninhabited rocks and islands 
is apt to leave offensive ra P ;g ^ id , are accus- which abonnd on the coast of Sweden, whither they were 

milk-vessels. Certain > driven by the early Christians. “ Some sailors belonging 

,0med Tk to Bohualan,” relates Thorpe “ when once driven L I 

session ot tbea ® ® any one w j 8 hes to discover desert shore by a storm, found a giant sitting on a stoDe 

and cream as they ■ J b p k t be co [. b y a fire. He was old and blind, and rejoiced at hearing 
these old women, tbs Utterleft the -ran ^ becaQge he wag hilMelf fr0 m the i r country 


! ip or’two after paasiog Gersaw, we came to an- tains ‘bat belong the gea of Ice _ the largest of all 
4 . mile or IW ^ BruQQen . Ihere toe lake the Mer de Mace ,, i. . the leve [ of the sea, 


„ village, calleu jjruuucu. .urac me mao tne ma i, r, 30(1 feet above tbe level oi me sea, 

other thriving v ° tQs jle ; tbe moautains on its shores the glaciers. a A„ , be Va llev of Chamouni. Still it 
turns almostatarlg«^p it o U 8. We soon came in and Nearly 3,000 abbV a e r ‘ be o V f a ^ y AtaTSfatf Blanc- 


“SK nioo-h f 

-ttssssis.-. 


n lift me np from my life-fln 
To oatcb Thy di 

With veiled face and holy ft 
Unto Thy splendor we draw 


tomed to sell themselvea.to thedevA tn^w er tQ BobaalaQj .. relaleg Thorpe, “ when once driven on a '-——--- 

session ot theaeelves^aameu iy tQ diacover dea ert shore by a storm, found a giant sitting on a stone rp° THOSE WHO ARE UNWILLING TO » !ri eK. 

and cream as tbq ’ tout. « “J be co |. by a fire. He was old and blind, and rejoiced at hearing - 1 , s t AV , ERY ,- u , uci , Q f, th “ ^ twel '' e Twnh IS 

: he ^fnd W bnrnt withtte of w^ from nine different toe northmen, because he was himself from their country 8 ^ ^ 

lected and burnt wim m He requested one of them to approach and give him bis of the train, ot slavery, it „iu scarcely 

tree3 , ata spot tbr ®® 77^’^ hia hole, might hand, ‘that I may know,’ satd he, ‘ whether there is 

ladies wlb a PP® ar j b ’ a8e . but one does not see yet strength in the hands of the northmen.’ The old mtutta auen, or to purchase |?i. e g™a 8 is 
perhaps be tound to be > „ teQd t0 increase man, being blind, was not sensible that they took a great tho “ Y. hoare 1 »“J' a eacrifice, if 

lUe iSoT the d f airy h Does the fable point satin- boat-hook, which they had heated in the fire, and held ag aLt eiiveryT -ffiis u‘tac^y^ry 
the products ot t e ^ ti 0 p adulteration amoDg out to him. He squeezed tbe hook as if it had been wax, city. Much care is taken to keep good Sugars, ^ 

cally to some ancient practice of a^lterauon^ <( ^ ^ hia head> an 4 d aaid : < j find tbe north men now have Sis’ll 

milk-dealers, Hf|, a ™ b | y " ^ bose .« profits,” by judi- bat little strength in their hands compared with those of tain the business. WithXubletae 
with an iron tad ’‘ br J n8 i “ b ^’ W “^ h e more authentic old. ’ ” A noble family in Sweden, the Trolls, derive their probably every UttJeeted be * 

cious mixture with the_ produ . tbe augmen- name from a bold deed of one of their ancestors, who !?oramtb tb^cuMo^mi”'^"° « O theirT^s.® offe9 Me P ft 00l, 

cattle, may be supposed to „ , theorv wou ld account struck off the head of a Troll queen that offered him coiate and Cocoa, &o , win nadth* Stioiee good.*” 8 ^ 

tation? One troweth not bach a theory wou magic drink in her horn. This horn, we are informed, Nation. On hand, Dried P«oke, of .nperio- 

for tbe increase of tb ®^ m ± Z Z ^n,7nt for that 1 and so was long preserved in the cathedral of Wexio. It is___ ^ 

There needs another theory to 0 f my8 tery. supposed that the offspring of the Trolls are countless, Finality to am Uniformity ot Prices i 


5 -i=p®srsSS£ 


—veneration lor tbe men mb *^ u j Ld Buffered, bound Bach of us was furnished with an "pin® wiabed were from tbe 
perariun ot revolt by ^“ aad merciful to minutes m an iron point; and th«e wb ^ guide . | j amea H. 

Suieelvea by a iotemn ^ “ of treedom. aided also by toe Btrong arm of the practis 


"A lady” says Mr, Brace, “who ia descended from! 


issaranee of getting a *oo*darticte a t theY^^No-^’ * 

BemembartbaCiUcivi ia Mark.t^bov* « ;oN> 




